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ANNUAL Forecast NUMBER NEXT MONTH 


In Marcy, 1929, the first Annual Forecast Num- 
mber of THe AutHor & JoURNALIST was pub- 
lished. It was an interesting experiment and one 
that proved extremely successful. In the Annual 
Forecast Number, an attempt was made to review 
the changes in the literary field and to outline the 
current trends, with conservative predictions for 
the future and other valuable information. The 
Forecast issue has been so greatly in demand 
throughout the months since its publication that 
recent inquirers have been regretfully informed 
that the edition has been exhausted. 

The current year’s Annual Forecast Number, 
which will appear under date of March, is now 
under preparation. It will incorporate much the 
same features as the March, 1929, issue—including 
a forward-looking review of the manuscript mar- 
ket, prepared by the editors; the Handy Market 
List of Periodical Markets, carefully revised and 
brought up to date; publisher’s announcements, 
and other special features. One extremely valuable 
and unique feature is to be a tabular representa- 
tion of the markets for various types of fiction 
material. You have, for example, an adventure 
story with a strong thread of love interest. A 
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glance at this table will tell you just what primary 
markets there are for this type of story, and to 
what secondary (that is, less probable but possible) 
tharkets it may be submitted in case it fails to 
sell to publications specializing in such fiction. 

The annual Handy Market List of Syndicates 
will be omitted from this issue, in order to provide 
space for more pertinent information. The syndi- 
cate list will be published as a feature of the April 
issue. 

The usual edition of THk AutHor & JouRNALIST 
will be augmented by several thousand copies for 
this 1930 Forecast number. Judging by last year’s 
demand, these will be very soon exhausted. Ad- 
vertisers who have legitimate service to offer 
writers, books or commodities which will appeal 
to this public, and magazines or groups which de- 
sire to place their market requirements before 
writers, are sure to find the March issue an ex- 
ceptional advertising medium. Reservations for 
space should be made early, as forms will neces- 
sarily close somewhat earlier in the month than 
usual. 


Two FIRMs, to our knowledge, one in Hollywood 
and one in New York, are ensnaring dollars from 
the pockets of inexperienced authors, by a scheme 
in which THe AutHor & JOURNALIST can discern 
no possible merit. We have, in fact, consistently 
refused the advertising offered by the concerns in 
question. 

The author, lured by promises in the adver- 
tisements or literature of these concerns, submits 
a manuscript. Regardless of the merit or type of 
the contribution, he receives in return a fulsome 
letter of praise, with a promise to submit the 
manuscript to motion-picture producers as soon 
as it has been copyrighted. This copyrighting, 
the company offers to do for a charge of, usually 
$17.50. It is explained that a synopsis of the story 
will be published in the company’s magazine—in 
one case the impudent assertion is made that the 
magazine is the “official publication of the talking 
picture industry.” 

Further claims are made that “the demand made 
upon us for talking picture stories is very heavy 
indeed.” The multigraphed letters teem with such 
phrases as: “Write for the talkies and prosper! 
Send your stories to us and we'll sell them for you.” 

Such concerns as these exist solely on the profit 
they make from the “copyrighting” service. It is 
extremely doubtful whether they ever have been 
known to make a sale. Certainly all inquiries 
for names and addresses of persons for whom 
sales have been made are met with evasive replies. 
Writers of experience know that it is practically 
impossible to sell original stories to the studios. 
Material either is written to order by staff scenar- 
ists or adapted from successful books and plays. 
This has been the situation for the past eight 
years, and it has not been changed with the ad- 
vent of talking pictures. 
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How to Write a Detective Story 


BY EDWIN BAIRD 
Editor of Real Detective Tales 


III—Tewuine tHe Story 


IN the first two 
articles of this se- 
ries I endeavored 
to explain the plot 
tion of the detec- 
tive story. Now 
that we have our 
plot in hand — 
outlined, step by 
step, with the so- 
lution of the mys- 
tery carefully 
concealed — there 
remains the equal- 
ly important job 
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of writing the story. 

And most important of all, perhaps, is its 
beginning. With our very first sentence we 
must capture the reader’s interest. We must 
arouse his curiosity, must make him realize 
that we are about to unfold a tale of strange 
and mysterious things. 

Having aroused his curiosity, we must 
maintain it, and, at the last, gratify it. There 
must be no loose ends lying about. Noth- 
ing unexplained. The reader must be sat- 
isfied. 

The beginning of the story and its climax 
are probably its two strongest points. It 
will pay you to devote considerable time to 
both. Write them, rewrite them, revise 
them, over and over if necessary, until you 
are sure they’re the best you can do. Do 
this not only for the ultimate reader, but 
also for the editor. You will have no read- 
ers till you get past the editor. 

Many an editor, when reading manu- 
scripts, looks first at the opening paragraph, 
and then at the last. If these appeal to 


him, he will settle back in his chair and read 
the story through. If he opens a story that 
begins in this fashion: 


Harold deMarshmallow, the great detective, un- 
hooked his telephone. “Hello? ... What's that? 
Grigsby found dead in his library? Not old 
Cyrus Grigsby, the millionaire curio collector, who 
returned from the Far East last spring, with a 
jade idol stolen from the sacred temple of Bizpah! 
I’ll be right over.... Stabbed six times, 
you say, with an oriental dagger, and with a big 
meat cleaver buried in -his skull? Do the police 
suspect foul play?” ... 


“Why, no, you poor fool,” the editor 
growls; “can’t you see the man died of old 
age?” And he slips the manuscript in its 
return envelope. 

Believe it or not, the above is no exagger- 
ation. I’ve started to read scores of manu- 
scripts with beginnings just as terrible as 
that. I’ve never yet finished reading one. 
And why is it, I wonder, that the old mil- 
lionaire is always found dead in his lib- 
rary? Why not his bedroom, or the but- 
ler’s pantry, or even the gin celler? 

Let us see how some of the masters 
handle this situation. Here is how A. Co- 
nan Doyle began “The Adventure of the 
Three Gables,” one of his later Sherlock 
Holmes stories: 


I don’t think that any of my adventures with 
Mr. Sherlock Holmes opened quite so abruptly, or 
so dramatically, as that which I associate with 
The Three Gables. I had not seen Holmes for 
some time, and had no idea of the new channel 
into which his activities had been directed. He 
was in a chatty mood that morning, however, and 
had just settled me into the well-worn low arm- 
chair on one side of the fire, while he had curled 
down with his pipe in his mouth upon the opposite 
chair, when our visitor arrived. If I had said 
that a mad bull had arrived, it would give a clear- 
er impression of what had occurred... . 
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In “The Adventure of Shoscombe Old 
Place” he leads off thus: 


Sherlock Holmes had been bending for a long 
time over a low-power microscope. Now he 
straightened himself up and looked round at me 
in triumph. 

“It is glue, Watson,” said he. “Unquestionably 
it is glue. Have a look at these scattered objects 
in the field!” 

I stooped to the eyepiece and focused for my 
vision. 

“Those hairs are threads from a tweed coat. 
The irregular gray masses are dust. There are 
epithelial scales on the left. Those brown blobs 
in the center are undoubtedly glue.” 

“Well,” I said, laughing, “I am prepared to take 
your word for it. Does anything depend upon it?” 


But his favorite opening—and I dare say 
the most beloved by the vast multitude of 
Sherlock Holmes addicts—is that of “The 
Adventure of the Mazarin Stone”: 


It was pleasant to Dr. Watson to find himself 
once more in the untidy room of the first floor 
in Baker Street, which had been the starting- 
point of so many remarkable adventures. He 
looked around him at the scientific charts upon the 
wall, the acid-charred bench of chemicals, the vio- 
lin-case leaning in the corner, the coal-scuttle, 
which contained of old the pipes and tobacco. 
Finally, his eyes came round to the fresh and smil- 
ing face of Billy, the young but very wise and 
tactful page, who had helped a little to fill up the 
gap of loneliness and isolation which surrounded 
the saturnine figure of the great detective. .. . 


Having caught the attention of his read- 
ers, Doyle knew the trick of holding it. He 
knew that he must keep things in suspense. 
Action. Conflict. Uncertainty. For ex- 
ample, this excerpt from “The Adventure 
of the Creeping Man” 


... Look out, Watson! Here he is! 
have the chance of seeing for ourselves.” 

The hall door had slowly opened, and against 
the lamp-lit background we saw the tall figure of 
Professor Presbury. He was clad in his dressing- 
gown. As he stood outlined in the doorway he 
was erect but leaning forward with dangling arms, 
as when we saw him last. 

Now he stepped forward into the drive, and an 
extraordinary change came over him. He sank 
down into a crouching position, and moved along 
upon his hands and feet, skipping every now and 
then as if he were overflowing with energy and 
vitality. He moved along the face of the house 
and then round the corner. As he disappeared 
Bennett slipped through the hall door and softly 
followed him. 

“Come, Watson, come!” cried Holmes, and we 
stole as softly as we could through the bushes 
until we had gained a spot whence we could see 
the other side of the house, which was bathed in 
the light of the half-moon. The Profesor was 
clearly visible crouching at the foot of the ivy- 


We shall 
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covered wall. As we watched him he suddenly 
began with incredible agility to ascend it... . 


Or this flash of speed from “The Adven- 
ture of the Illustrious Client” : 


He looked at me steadily. The languor had gone 
from his eyes. They suddenly glared. There was 
a gleam of teeth from between those cruel lips. 

“What is the game? You are here as a spy. 
You are an emissary of Holmes. This is a trick 
that you are playing upon me. The fellow is 
dying, I hear, so he sends his tools to keep watch 
upon me. You’ve made your way here without 
leave, and, by God! you may find it harder to get 
out than to get in!” 

He had sprung to his feet, and I stepped back, 
bracing myself for an attack, for the man was 
beside himself with rage... . 


Or this from “The Adventure of Shos- 
combe Old Place”: 


“Who the devil are you?” he thundered. “And 
what are you doing upon my property?” Then, as 


Holmes returned no answer, he took a couple of | 


steps forward and raised a heavy stick which he 
carried. “Do you hear me?” he cried. “Who are 
you? What are you doing here?” 
quivered in the air. 


But instead of shrinking, Holmes advanced to 


meet him. 

“T also have a question to ask you, Sir Robert,” 
he said in his sternest tone. “Who is this? And 
what is it doing here?” 

He turned and tore open the coffin-lid behind 
him. In the glare of the lantern I saw a boy 
swathed in a sheet from head to foot, with 
dreadful witchlike features, all nose and chin, pro- 
jecting at one end, the dim, glazed eyes staring 
from a discolored and crumbling face. 

The Baronet had staggered back with a cry. ... 


And then, for the good old deductive stuff 


His cudgel 


that first started Sherlock on his world-wide — 


vogue, this extract from “The Adventure 
of the Retired Colorman” : 

es u saw him once at London Bridge, and 
then I ‘lost him in the crowd. But I am convinced 
that he was following me.’ 

“No doubt, no doubt!” said Holmes. “A tall, 
dark, heavily-mustached man, you say, with gray- 
tinted sun-glasses ?” 

“Holmes, you are a wizard. I did not say s0, 
but he had gray-tinted sun-glasses.” 

“And a Masonic tie-pin?” 

“Holmes !” 

“Quite simple, my dear Watson... . 


If I seem to pay overmuch attention to 
Sir Arthur’s stories, it is not because I con- 
sider them of superior quality—for I do 
not—but rather because, of all detective sto- 
ries, they have achieved the widest popular- 
ity. And the hero of them all, Sherlock 
Holmes, is the only detective character—in- 
deed, the only character of whatever sort— 
in modern literature whose name has be- 
come a household word. 
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Whatever shortcomings these tales may 
have—and I think they have many—they 
are at least worth inspecting, if for no other 
reason than to learn some of the tricks of 
arousing and maintaining the reader’s 
curiosity. They are hardly worth studying 
for any other purpose. Their style is some- 
what passe now, their plots trite, and their 
characters, particularly the thick-headed Dr. 
Watson, rather absurd to modern eyes. 

A good example of how not to begin a 
detective story is found in the opening para- 
graph of “Three Dead Men,” by Eden 
Phillpotts : 

When Michael Duveen, the Inquiry Agent, in- 
vited me to go to the West Indies on a special 
mission, I rejoiced exceedingly, for the time was 
late January, London suffered from abominable 


weather and the prospect of even a few weeks in 
the tropics presented very real attraction. 


“Three Dead Men” is an excellent piece 
of detective fiction, but it must be admitted 
that it starts off in a commonplace manner. 

Another poor way of starting a story is 
to open with a letter, such as the following: 


“My Dear Friend: 

“You must be thinking me very ungrateful. I 
have been here three weeks; and you have had 
not one letter from me! Not a word of thanks! 


The foregoing is the beginning of “Foot- 
prints in the Snow,” by Maurice Leblanc. 

An exception to this rule is the introduc- 
tory letter to “The Biter Bit,” by Wilkie 
Collins. Our interest is captured at once 
by this: 


“Sergeant Bulmer: 

“This is to inform you that you are wanted to 
assist in looking up a case of importance, which 
will require all the attention of an experienced 
member of the force. The matter of the robbery 
on which you are now engaged, you will please 
to shift over to the young man who brings you 
this letter. You will tell him all the circumstances 
of the case, just as they stand; you will put him 
up to the progress you have made (if any) to- 
wards detecting the person or persons by whom the 
money has been stolen; and you will leave him to 
“ed the best he can of the matter now in your 

ands... . 


A few openings (none of them good) 
from continental detective stories: 


On the morning of October 6, 1885, a well- 
dressed young man presented himself at the office 
of the police superintendent of the 2nd division 
of the S. district, and announced that his employer, 
a retired cornet of the guards, called Mark Ivano- 
vitch Klyauzov, had been murdered. ... —From 

The Swedish Match,” by Anton Chekhov. 


“Dear Friend: It is but a few weeks since I had 
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the pleasure of meeting you again in the house 
of your brother, and of realizing that I have still 
the honor of your friendship. At our last meet- 
ing we could spend our time in the pleasure of 
renewing the memories of our youth and of call- 
ing up for ourselves equally pleasant hopes for 
the future... .” —From “Well-W oven Evidence,” 
by Dietrich Theden. 


At six o’clock on a beautiful Saturday morning 
in September Dagobert was roused by his valet. 
His friend, Andreas Grumbach, President of the 
Industrial Club, had sent an urgent message ask- 
ing him to come with all possible speed. A mur- 
der had been committed.—From “Strange Tracks,” 


by Balduin Groller. 
TF you are aiming at the American maga- 
zine market—and I assume that you are 
—I doubt if any profitable result can be 
obtained from a study of French or Russian 
detective stories. Their style and treatment 
are too foreign for our public. Then, be- 
sides, they invariably suffer in the transla- 
tion. Unless you read them in the original, 
you get only the shell of the author’s work. 

Although her stories are somewhat faded 
and old-fashioned now, Anna _ Katharine 
Green had the knack of capturing her read- 
ers’ attention from the start, as witness the 
first two paragraphs of “The Doctor, His 
Wife, and the Clock”: 

On the 17th of July, 1851, a tragedy of no little 
interest occurred in one of the residences of the 
Colonnade in Lafayette Place. 

Mr. Hasbrouck, a well-known and highly-re- 
spected citizen, was attacked in his room by an un- 
known assailant, and shot dead before assistance 
could reach him. His murderer escaped, and the 
problem offered to the police was, how to identify 
this person who, by some happy chance or by 
the exercise of the most remarkable forethought, 
had left no traces behind him, or any clue by 
which he could be followed. 


And for cleverness in starting a story, 
consider the opening sentence of G. K. Ches- 
terton’s “The Oracle of the Dog”: 


“Yes,” said Father Brown, “I always like a dog, 
so long as he isn’t spelt backwards.” 


Or the beginning of “The Butler,” by 
Bennett Copplestone: 


“The one way,” observed Dawson, “to prevent 
what has passed is to stop it before it happens. 
Though the principle is one upon which I do not 
often act.” 

“Say that again,” I entreated cautiously. “It 
sounds to me like an aphorism of the late Prin- 
cipal Mahaffy. Like that one, “An Irish bull is 
always pregnant,’ or that other, ‘Sterility is be- 
coming hereditary in Ireland.’ They are all say- 
ings profoundly wise, yet slightly staggering when 
thrown at you brusquely across a dinner-table.” 


If you can season your tale with a dash 
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of wit so much the better. There is no rea- 
son why the detective story, no matter how 
gruesome its theme, should not be brilliant- 
ly and wittily written. Above all, it should 
never be dull and prosy. That is fatal. 

Edgar Allen Poe wrote “The Murders in 
the Rue Morgue” in 1841, and it stands 
today as a perfect example of the detective 
story. It was the first detective story of 
analytic, deductive reasoning—and also the 
first to employ the intellectual detective (M. 
Dupin), later copied by Doyle with Sher- 
lock Holmes, and still later by Van Dine 
with Philo Vance—and as such it has 
served as a model for innumerable practi- 
tioners of the art. Poe expounded his the- 
sis in this opening paragraph: 

The mental features discoursed of as the analy- 
tical are, in themselves, but little susceptible of 
analysis. We appreciate them only in their ef- 
fects. We know of them, among other things, 
that they are always to their possessor, when inor- 
dinately possessed, a source of the liveliest enjoy- 
ment. As the strong man exults in his physical 
ability, delighting in such exercises as call his mus- 
cles into action, so glories the analyist in that 
moral activity which disentangles. He derives 
pleasure from even the most trivial occupations 
bringing his talent into play. He is fond of en- 
igmas, of conundrums, of hieroglyphics; exhibit- 
ing in his solution of each a degree of acumen 
which appears to the ordinary apprehension pre- 
ternatural. His results, brought about by the 
very soul and essence of method, have, in truth, 
the whole air of intuition. 


ND now that we have observed how 
some of the masters begin their stories, 
let us see how they end them. 

One of the best detective stories in the 
English language, to my mind, is “The Gio- 
conda Smile,” by Aldous Huxley. Here we 
have not only a story of sound plot con- 
struction, but a story so charmingly writ- 
ten, of such polished style, such shrewd 
characterization and penetrating psychology, 
that it stands apart from the average run 
as a pearl stands apart from pebbles. So 
skillfully does Huxley manage things that 
the attentive reader is positive that Hut- 
ton killed his wife, Emily, so that he might 
marry his mistress, Doris. And toward the 
end, when Hutton is finally arrested for the 
crime, and brought to trial and found guilty 
and condemned to death, the reader is sat- 
isfied. That seems the logical end of the 
story. Then, in five paragraphs, the author 
explodes a bombshell : 


Miss Spence was not at all well. She had found 
her public appearances in the witness-box very 
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trying, and when it was all over she had some- 
thing that was very nearly a breakdown. She 
slept badly, and suffered from nervous indigestion. 
Dr. Libbard used to call every other day. She 
talked to him a great deal—mostly about the Hut- 
ton case.... Her moral indignation was always 
on the boil. Wasn't it appalling to think that one 
had had a murderer in one’s house? Wasn't it 
extraordinary that one could have been so long 
mistaken about the man’s character? (But she 
had had an inkling from the first.) And then the 
girl he had gone off with—so low class, so little 
better than a prostitute. The news that the sec- 
ond Mrs. Hutton was expecting a baby—the post- 
humous child of a condemned and executed crim- 
inal—revolted her; the thing was shocking—an 
obscenity. Dr. Libbard answered her gently and 
vaguely, and prescribed bromide. 

One morning he interrupted her in the midst 
of her customary tirade. “By the way,” he said 
in his soft, melancholy voice, “I suppose it was 
really you who poisoned Mrs. Hutton.” 

Miss Spence stared at him for two or three sec- 
onds with enormous eyes, and then quietly said, 
“Yes.” After that she started to cry. 

“In the coffee, I suppose.” 

She seemed to nod assent. Dr. Libbard took 
out his fountain-pen, and in his neat, meticulous 
calligraphy wrote out a prescription for a sleeping- 
draught. 


The reader sees now, as he looks back 
over the story, exactly how and why Miss 
Spence had poisoned Mrs. Hutton. And he 
wonders that he didn’t see it earlier. There 
it was, right before his eyes. Why didn’t 
he see it? The reason he didn’t was be- 
cause the author didn’t want him to see it. 
The author was too clever for him—like a 
magician who directs your attention to his 
left hand while performing legerdemain 


-with his right. 


A familiar climax—and somewhat shop- 
worn—is Chesterton’s wind-up of “The 
Hammer of God”: 


They went down the winding stair in utter sil- 
ence, and came out into the sunlight by the smithy. 
Wilfred Bohun carefully unlatched the wooden 
gate of the yard, and going up to the inspector, 
said, “I wish to give myself up; I have killed my 
brother.” 


Similarly, the ending of “The English 
Filter,” by C. E. Bechhofer Roberts: 


The young scientist groaned and fought for air. 
Then a sudden agitation of his body threw him off 
the slab on to the floor. Dorsi and I rushed to 
raise him, but A.B.C. waved us back. 

“Tt’s too late,” he said. “I knew his heart was 
weak—he was foolish to use these hot rooms. The 
heat of the bath, the strain of his recent crime, 
and the knowledge that it had been detected have 
killed him, I must confess that this was my rea- 
son for staging this little scene here. We may 
now be able to avert a very nasty scandal; where- 
as, if it had come to a public trial—’ He shook 
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his head. “Yes, he was a great experimenter, was 
young Lavorello, but his ambition was too great 
for him. A true scientist should await results, 
not force them, even when a stupid, vain old man 
stands in the way.” 


It is always convenient to get a confes- 
sion of guilt and solve your mystery by sui- 
cide or inadvertent death—too convenient ! 

Another example of this is the closing 
paragraph of “Diamond Cut Diamond,” by 
F. Britten Austin: 


“Never mind, Inspector,” said a gasping, croak- 
ing voice, “it won’t come to a court of law.” It 
was the little old man who spoke. His face was 
livid, dreadful, with foam at the corners of his 
mouth. “When I first came in—saw Quayne— 
I—I guessed—it was—hands up. Took—precau- 
tions—” he grinned horribly, “little glass capsule— 
held in mouth—too—too clever for you—” He 
wilted suddenly in Sebright’s strong grasp—went 
down, lifeless, upon the floor when that grasp 
was released. 


For a climax in which everything is 
summed neatly and quickly, I commend you 
to “The Cyprian Bees,” by Anthony 
Wynne: 


Dr. Hailey inclined his head. 

“The moment I saw the swarm, the truth 
flashed across my mind,” he declared. “These 
Cyprian bees, as I have been at pains to find out, 
and as your bee-keeping friend told you, are ex- 
ceedingly ill-natured. But no bees, unless they 
have been previously roused to frenzy, ever attack 
at sight people who have not even approached 
their hives. It was all too clear, even in that 
first terrible moment, that the swarm was part 
of a carefully prepared plan.” 

The detective rose, and held out his hand. 

“But for you, my dear friend,” he said, “Miss 
Cornwall must inevitably have shared her father’s 
fate, and the most devilish murder of which I 
have ever so much as heard would, almost cer- 
tainly, have gone unsuspected and unpunished.” . 


Also, to “The Clever Cockatoo,” by E. C. 
Bentley : 


“|. How did you contrive that the box should 
disappear, without its owner seeing anything re- 
markable in its absence?” 

“Oh, easily,” Trent replied, his hand on the 
doorknob. “After experimenting on myself, I 
went back to the house before tea time, when no 
one happened to be in. I went upstairs to a room 
where a cockatoo was kept—a mischievous brute— 
took him on his chain, and carried him into Lady 
Bosworth’s room. There I put him on the dress- 
ing table, and teased him a little with the mani- 
cure things to interest him in them. Then I took 
away one of the pairs of scissors, so that the box 
shouldn’t be the one thing missing, and left him 
shut in there to do his worst, while I went out 
of the house again. When I went he was rip- 
Ping out the silk lining of the case, and had chewed 
up the silver handles of the things pretty well. 
After I had gone he went on to destroy various 


other things. In the riot that took place when 
he was found, the disappearance of the little box 
and scissors became a mere detail. Certainly Lady 
Bosworth suspected nothing. .. .” 


WE see, then, that it is important to get 
your reader’s attention at the outset, 

still more important to hold it, and equally 

important to satisfy him at the end. 

Once you’ve hooked his interest, you keep 
it at high pitch by giving the story a new 
twist now and then. Do this by inserting 
unlooked-for events. Lead him to antici- 
pate a certain thing, and then—bang !—have 
something quite different happen. Some- 
thing startling and unexpected. He sits up, 
blinking. He takes a fresh grip on your 
story and reads on with quickening pulse. 
“This is getting hot,” says he. Nothing can 
drag him away from it now. 

Unless you are a master of style—few of 
us are—it is best write simply and directly. 
Avoid high-flown phrases, strange words, 
involved sentences, bombastic utterances, ob- 
scure references. Above all, avoid dullness. 
In a detective story dullness is the one un- 
forgivable sin. 

There are certain: expressions that sug- 
gest peace, contentment, serenity, unevent- 
fulness. These have no place in the detec- 
tive story. Shun them. There are others 
that suggest excitement, mystery, terror, 
thrills. These are the warp and woof of the 
detective story. Use them. 

Imply more than you actually say. It is 
unnecessary to say everything. No need 
to go into minute detail. A mere sugges- 
tion is more effective than a complete ex- 
position. Let your reader read between the 
lines. Let him visualize what is happening. 

Of course, before you can do this, you 
must visualize it yourself. You must be- 
lieve what you are writing. You must get 
yourself into a state of mind where you can 
see all the events in your story as clearly as 
you see the objects in your room. You must 
believe that the things you are writing about 
are actually happening. Thus you gain 
realism. And realism is the breath of life 
to the detective story. 

M. M. Musselman, whose stories in Real 
Detective Tales have created something of 
a sensation, tells me he gets his realistic 
effects by laying out the salient points in a 
story as he would lay out the acts in a play. 
Every scene is clearly described on paper, 
as are the characters thereof and the neces- 
sary “business.” These scenes, when put 
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together, form his working synopsis. The 
story and all its characters are now vividly 
before his mind’s eye. He can see his story 
unfolding as though it were being enacted 
on the stage. And now he is ready for the 
actual writing of it. 

Whether or not this is a good method for 
other writers, I canot say. In Musselman’s 
case it has proved eminently successful. His 
stories are photographic in their verisimili- 
tude. His lifelike characters contribute 
largely to this effect. They are not puppets: 
They are people of flesh and blood. Every- 
thing they do seems convincing, because you 
are convinced they live. 

Another trick of gaining realism (men- 
tioned briefly here last month) is that of 
using the names of persons in actual life, 
and also the names of actual places and 
things, such as newspapers, railroads, pub- 
lic buildings, radio stations, and the like. 
This is a favorite device of Van Dine, and 
quite legitimate ; only, when using the names 
of people in real life, it is well to consider 
the libel law. For that matter, you had 
best consider these laws even when you dis- 
guise your people with fictitious names. I 
know several writers who recently got them- 
selves into trouble by this practice. 

Apparently fearful of a like fate, Robert 
J. Casey, in his new detective novel, “The 
Mystery of 37 Hardy Street,” runs this 
line: “All the characters in this narrative 
are fictitious.” But Casey goes further and 
doesn’t even tell us the name of the city 
where the murder takes place. This is a 
bit too squeamish. Also, it has a tendency 
to mar the illusion. One has the feeling 
that the locale is mythical—and the story, 
too. I see no point in this. The writer 
should tell us where his story takes place— 
whether it’s State Street in Chicago, Fifth 
Avenue in New York, or Main Street in 
Springfield—and would incur no risk of 
offending anybody. 

In itself, the mentioning of real people 
will not make your story seem real; but 
when it is coupled with good writing—as in 
Van Dine’s case—it strengthens the ring of 
reality. It is almost as if one were reading 
a newspaper account of an actual occur- 
rence. 

That brings me to another matter: the 
use of newspaper clippings as a source of 
plot material. It is quite all right to use 
newspaper stories merely for ideas, but all 
wrong to use them for plots in their en- 
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tirety. Truth is still stranger than fiction— 
and that is why it shouldn’t be used in fic- 
tion. Told as truth, it seems truthful; told 
as fiction, it seems fiction. And _ fiction 
shouldn’t appear to be fiction. It should 
appear to be truth. 

Hard experience has taught me to look 
with suspicion on every story which the au- 
thor assures me is “based on facts.” In- 
variably such a story is hopelessly im- 
probable. 

In my own writing I have used news- 


paper clippings extensively, but never ex- | 


cept for suggestions, or, as we may say, plot 
germs. A series of mystery stories, writ- 
ten for the Crowell Publishing Company, 
were all based on things I read in the Chi- 
cago newspapers; two detective stories, a 
novelette and a shorter tale, both accepted 


by Street & Smith, were suggested by two | 


small police items tucked away in a corner 
of the daily press, and an eighty-thousand- 
word mystery novel, “The Amazing Case 
of Fargo Dorn,” published serially in 
Triple-X, grew from a handful of newspa- 
per clippings of various crimes committed 
in Chicagoland. But in every case the news- 
paper story supplied merely a suggestion 
for the nucleus of the plot. Once the story 
started growing, it no more resembled its 
original source than an oak tree resembles 
the acorn from which it sprang. 

As a matter of fact, it’s unwise to mix 
your fiction with fact—whether or not it 
has appeared in the press. All of us who 


write are acquainted with the person who is | 
forever telling us about some incredible — 
thing that happened to him or some mem- | 


ber of his family “that you might use in a 
story sometime,” under the delusion that 
he is conferring a boon. Most professional 


writers, earning their living at their profes- — 
sion, have more story ideas than they have — 


time to use them. Every story, when fin- 
ished, suggests another. 

The reason most readers prefer fiction 
to fact is that fiction is the more satisfying. 
Things in actual life have a habit of hap- 
pening in higgledy-piggledy fashion. Mur- 
der mysteries spring up in the press and 
are never solved; or else they are so easy 
of solution that even the police can cleat 
them up. Other crime stories come and g0, 
without head or tail, or beginning or end. 
Few, if any, are carried out to a logical 


conclusion. One reads them, if at all, with | 


languid interest. 
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How different in fiction! Here things 
are arranged in orderly array. One knows, 
when he starts reading a detective story, 
that his curiosity is going to be excited, that 
he is going to be confronted with a mysti- 
fying problem, led through a maze of thrill- 
ing events, and in the end have his curiosity 
satisfied. It is rarely satisfied in the news- 
paper stories. 

Then, also, fiction is more dramatic, more 
colorful. In actual life there are few pic- 
turesque murders. Most of them are drab, 
sordid affairs. In real life few murders 
are committed in the aristocratic sections of 
our cities. Most of them are committed in 
the slums. But in fiction we commit our 


murders wherever we choose and in any 
manner that appeals to us. 

Right here, a word regarding atmos- 
phere. In selecting a background for your 
detective story, particularly if it deals with 
murder, always remember that you can get 
greater dramatic contrast by choosing a 
milieu of wealth and fashion. One expects 
to see a police patrol in front of a tene- 
ment building, or to hear of sudden death in 
a gang-ridden street, but when we see the 
police entering a millionaire’s home in Park 
Avenue or Lake Shore Drive, and hear 
that John J. Bigjack, the renowed chicle 
king, has been mysteriously done to death, 
our interest gallops feverishly. 


(To be Continued) 
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—And Another Thing 


BY PAUL RAFTERY 


HAVE been thinking that a great 

many near writers and would-be near 

writers, while obeying eagerly the nu- 
merous commands and prohibitions that 
have been almost universally promulgated 
for their guidance, are still overlooking a 
trick that in my estimation is second to few 
on the list. An example will serve to il- 
lustrate it best. 

Two young business men are going out 
to lunch. Leaving their building, one of 
them remarks while lighting a cigarette: 
“Where’ll we eat, Jim?” The other says: 
“Oh, let’s try that little place down the line. 
Fridays they have that stuff with that 
brownish sauce. Remember?” 

“Down the line.’ Where the devil is 
“down the line”? And what is “that stuff”? 
Why not, “Let’s try Toni’s again. Today 
they’ll have the ravioli we liked so well last 
week,” ? 

But perhaps my point is still nebulous. 
It is this. With the tide of slang and verbal 
vagueness steadily rising, and showing no 
slightest signs of abating, the author who 
considers his aim seriously will take almost 
as many pains with his speech as with his 
writing. After all, when we talk we are ex- 
pressing our thoughts and emotions exactly 
as we do when writing. The fellow who 
floods his conversation with “racket” and 


“hot stuff” and “wise guys” and then comes 
home to spend a laborious evening con- 
structing clear, thoughtful sentences is not 
looking to the future as earnestly as he 
might. And on the other hand, the chap 
whose words reflect distinctly the thoughts 
that are in his mind, without distorting 
them by half-expressed phrases and mean- 
ingless substitutions, is gaining a facility in 
expression which will transfer itself readily 
to his written work. 

I do not mean that to practice this advice 
faithfully one must speak only with stiff 
and pedantic precision. Such a course would 
be almost as unhealthy as its opposite. But I 
mean that simple, lucid sentences, used ex- 
clusively in one’s daily speech, are going to 
result in clarity of thought. And clear 
thoughts are more easily gotten down on 
paper than disorderly ones. 

It is the old theory of Transfer of Train- 
ing that I remember hearing mentioned 
somewhere in the musty middle of a not- 
too-well-attended course in pedagogy back 
at college—a much discussed subject among 
educators. It seemed that if a certain pro- 
ficiency in one activity had been acquired, 
it could be transferred freely to another, 
more or less related to the first. And it 
strikes me that the system applies to writing 
as well as it does to anything else. 
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Editors You Want to Know 


(This Series Began in the July, 1929, Issue) 


RAY LONG 
Editor of Cosmopolitan 


(By Mivprep TEMPLE) 


| THINK every- 
one who has ever 
had anything to 
do with Ray Long 
will agree that he 
is a natural editor. 
Added to this, his 
unusual under- 
standing of peo- 
ple, his open- 
mindedness , his 
courage to step 
aside now and 
then from the 
beaten editorial 
track all com- 
bine to make him 


Ray Long 


the great editor he is. 

Many times Mr. Long has been asked to 
explain his editorial policy. 
always the same: 


“T feel that I have the tastes of the aver- 
When I find a story 


age American reader. 
that I like personally, I feel that the major- 
ity of our readers will like it too—and I 
give it to them.” 

I should say that Mr. Long’s job is his 
“hobby.” That’s why he enjoys it so much. 
He loves to fish, to ride a horse, to get out 
into the woods with a gun and a couple of 
good hunting dogs. On the other hand, he 
thoroughly enjoys entering into the various 
metropolitan activities. But none of these 
things can take the place of his work. For 
a short time, yes. But always he is anxious 
to return and get into his editorial boots. 

He is the sort of man one works with, not 
for. I am confident that every author who 
has ever come in contact with him will agree 
to that. And I know that that is the feeling 
of everyone inside of the organization, from 
the office boy up. 

Mr. Long’s first job as editor was on the 
Indianapolis Star at the age of twenty-one. 
He was the youngest editor at that time. 
From there he went to the Cincinnati Post 


10 


His answer is 


and later to the Cleveland Press. His first 
magazine connection was Hampton’s; then 
for seven years he edited the Red, Blue and 
Green Book magazines. From that organi- 
zation he came to the International Maga- 
zine Company, where he has been editor-in- 
chief for ten years. 

Ray Long has never forgotten his first 
job as editor at twenty-one, and the value 
of the encouragement and advice from his 
seniors at that time. No matter how busy 
he is now, he somehow manages to find time 
to advise and encourage potential editors and 
authors. 


ROBERT P. ANDERSON 
Editor of Christian Endeavor World 


of 
Ow Robert P. Ander- 
son is a canny 
Scot, born — but 
you may guess 
when, if you can, 
from the picture. 
In Scotland (after 
learning textile 
designing) he en- 
tered the ministry 
and pastored a 
Baptist church in 
Kirkcaldy for 
some years. Later 
he went to Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, 
and was pastor of a church there for seven 
years, preaching in Danish twice each Sun- 
day. He did not know a word of Danish 
when he landed, but soon got the hang of a 
rather difficult tongue. Three years or more 
were spent in Norway, where he had charge 
of the missionary work of the Disciples of 
Christ, with about thirty churches, the 
headquarters in Christiania, now called Oslo. 
Curiously enough, he lived next door to the 
poet, Ibsen, and saw his funeral. To Mr. 
Anderson belongs the distinction of having 
started the first Christian Endeavor society 
in Denmark and also in Norway. 

Mr. Anderson came to the United States 
in 1907, and on the day of his arrival in 


Robert P. Anderson 
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Boston was offered a position at Christian 
Endeavor headquarters by Dr. Francis E. 
Clark, the founder of Christian Endeavor, 
whom he had met abroad. 

In December of that year he was made 
associate editor of The Christian Endeavor 
World, and held that position until two years 
ago, when he became managing editor on the 
retirement of Dr. Amos R. Wells. 

His hobby has always been writing. In 
Scotland he was a contributor to the People’s 
Friend, a popular weekly, and to newspapers. 
In Denmark and Norway he edited small de- 
nominational papers in Danish and Nor- 
wegian. 

Mr. Anderson writes: ‘TI have never had 
time a play—which I regret, but I live in 
hope. My principle amusement is laughing 
at Scotch jokes, that seem doubly funny to 
me, who know the Scottish people. 

“I am trying to give to the young people 
of our Christian Endeavor societies a reli- 
gion that is free from dogmatism and that 
touches their everyday life. 

“T believe in the emotional thrust of good 
stories, and try to provide them. I am sure 
there is nothing sombre or forbidding about 
the religion of Jesus, and I am seeking to 
hold Him in the strength and beauty of His 
manhood before our young folks as the best 
ideal for them to follow. I believe in Chris- 
tian citizenship, in broad-minded and earn- 
est evangelism, and in world peace. If I 
can do anything toward making these ideals 
real to the young people of today, I shall 
not have lived in vain.” 


H. N. SWANSON 
Editor of College Humor 


EVERAL years ago, when H. N. Swan- 
son was knee deep in his teens and 
everything was rich with delight, he de- 
cided to be a magazine editor and to print 
only things interesting to young people— 
especially of the college age. If he could 
reach a fairly large number he felt that ad- 
vertisers would be quick to follow, because 
youth doesn’t have fixed buying habits and 
Is most susceptible. He still feels that way. 
and would, no matter with what branch of 
hook or magazine publishing he was con- 
nected. If he were making movies or pro- 
ducing plays or directing radio programs or 
if he were in any branch of public entertain- 
ment, he declares that he would still think 
the same. 
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“What does the younger generation read ?” 
asks Mr. Swanson. “Don’t be ca-razy! 
Everything, of course. Young people—I 
am speaking of 
those beyond the 
borders of adoles- 
cence—read 
more than any 
other group, I am 


certain, because 
they are more 
curious; the y 


sleep less and stay 
awake more, 
finding out about 
this world; they 
haven’t allowed 
ill-health or the 
machinery of life bi 

to encroach upon H. N. Swanson 

their time; they 

are enthusiasts about what they read and 
their favorite writers. Young people today 
are spontaneous, interested in everything, 
and interesting because of this. 

“But the competition is now unusually 
keen for the attention of this crowd. Mere- 
ly to make a movie with jazz-mad young- 
sters or to publish a book about the post- 
war generation doesn’t make it successful. 
Any Hollywood executive or staid Fifth 
Avenue publisher will tell you, ‘It’s a touch 
racket.’ 

“Our newest generation is impatient, 
quick to detect bunk, thirsty for facts. But 
it isn’t afraid of love, that wand-like word; 
nor the golden spray of glamour. It doesn’t 
know what it does want until it sees it—and 
then the shouting begins! 

“Tf any one phrase annoys me, it is that 
one used so lavishly by book reviewers: ‘Tt 
is a book for those who read as they run.’ 
That, to my mind, is a perfect recommenda- 
tion for the book. I hate the tabloids as 
much as you do, but J insist that the piece of 
writing successful nowadays is the one that 
says something concisely or truthfully or 
beautifully, but says it with the realization 
that the reader’s attention must compete with 
the radio, the automobile, the movies, sports, 
and every modern interest of the modern 
individual. 

“Tf young people didn’t ‘read as they run’ 
they wouldn’t get any reading done what- 
ever. I watch carefully the kind of books 
the movie actors read while waiting to be 
called on the sets; the magazines in a doc- 
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tor’s office or stage dressing room interest 
me as much as the occupants. I have seen 
my crowd read while in steamer chairs, 
while swaying in the subway on the way to 
work, during noon hours, in hospitals, while 
waiting to tee off, while winging across states 
in a plane or singing the baby to sleep or 
sunning on Florida beaches. Youth in mo- 
tion and youth reading. The two are in- 
separable.” 

Mr. Swanson is thirty years old. He is 
the first and only editor College Humor has 
had, now serving his seventh year. He is 
vice-president of the Collegiate World Pub- 
lishing Company, which controls College 
Humor and Real Detective Tales, the latter 
being edited by Edwin Baird. He spent 
five years at Grinnell, where he started a 
publishing company and ran the college 
magazine. His tennis is fair, his golf de- 
finitely bad, so he says. He belongs to more 
clubs than he has time for. 

Since his publishing offices are in Chicago, 
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Mr. Swanson travels rather widely in con- 
tacting writers and artists. He makes a trip 
to the Pacific Coast at least once a year. He 
has a New York office in the Graybar Build- 
ing which he has visited once, transacting 
his business in Manhattan from the Algon- 
quin Hotel. He feels that reading is still 
fun. He possesses what he considers the 
largest brief case in the United States, hav- 
ing had it specially made 27 inches long and 
21 inches deep. When it is stuffed with 
manuscripts, almost every night, it becomes 
so heavy that he can scarcely throw it in 
the back seat of his car. He feels that an 
investment in young writers is the greatest 
investment a young editor can make. “T ex- 
pect to be in the editing business for thirty 
or forty years more, and I know that if I 
can offer encouragement and sympathetic 
understanding of young writers’ problems [| 
will have them for friends the rest of my 
life,” he adds. 


How to Crash the Editorial Gate 


BY DOUGLAS LURTON 
Associate Editor Battle Stories and Triple-X 


THERE ARE 
many and diverse 
reasons why man- 
vled bodies of edi- 
tors are found 
stiff and stark in 
the damp wells of 
elevator shafts. 
But before offer- 
ing evidence as 
to some of these 
reasons I desire 
to present a set of 
rules which if fol- 
lowed closely are 
calculated to cause 
an acute case of 
tintinabulation of publishers’ cash registers : 

1. Send the editor a three-thousand word let- 
ter briefing the sad, sad story of your life and 
threatening suicide if your manuscript is rejected. 

2. Threaten to expose the incompetence of the 
associate editor who can’t discover in your yarns 
the dawning of a new genius. Then carry out 
your threat and give the boys a bit of comic re- 
lief. They need it. 


Douglas Lurton 


3. Call the associate every name in the book 
and invent a few new monikers, vividly descriptive 
of the author’s idea of the associate. He's used 
to it. 

4. Swear by all that you hold dear that you 
will see to it that the associate’s mag is kept off 
your neighborhood news stands—the chances are 
your nearest dealers may have a draw of two 
copies a month, and are slow pay. That'll make 
him quiver. 

5. Inform the associate that you are in fact 
a well-known author—actually famous—just test- 
ing him out. 

6. Before even starting to write throw away 
your speller and elementary grammar—what are 
associates for if not to edit the works of genius? 

7. Send in a trick MS., starting each para- 
graph with a red capital. single-space so the read- 
er will have to concentrate on your work to dis- 
cover what it’s all about; shuffle the few back 
pages and then you'll have the editor trapped if 
he doesn’t put them in order. You'll know he’s a 
crook. 


These rules, all based on actual instances, 
are the outgrowth of years of experience on 
various books. And now for the solution 
of the elevator-shaft mystery. Read these 
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letters, none of which are particularly ex- 
ceptional, and you'll understand all: 


“This air story that I am submitting to you is 
a rip-roaring one. I am known as an actor, eve 
I might say amatuer and writer. The thing is 
that they don’t give a guy a chance, why some of 
them actors in Hollywood are flukes. 

“It is the best story I have written so far. You 
may have trouble reading it but I’m sure you'll 
appreciate it. 

“This story is not like others, It does not end 
in love, but it ends in race across the Atlantic 
with death! It may even be accalaimed a suc- 
cess on the screen. 

“I have had eight friends read it and they have 
told me it is a better story than others they have 
had read. 

“T will be willing to agree on any proposition 
you propose & will accept a fair offer. The story 
is called ‘Flying.’ 

“T expect to hear from you in a few days. 

“P. S. In reading my masterpiece you will see 
the pages numbered 1, 2, 3, etc., follow as they 
commence.” 


HELPF UL postscripts like the above are 

almost certain to impress the editor 
and give him a good idea of what he may 
expect in the manuscript submitted with 
such a letter. 


“Do you seek new names on your pages, new 
blood, new genius? Do you read the work of 
new authors when submitted direct and not 
through critics or brokers? Are you interested 
in swift moving stories of action, mystery and 
adventure? In short will you give a story by an 
unknown pen the same consideration as that from 
one whose name may go on the cover? If so 
'll send you mine. Otherwise I'll save the post- 
age until some editor will read it without being 
invited by a critic to do so. 

“I take this opportunity to thank you in ad- 
vance for promptness and candor of reply.” 


The lady who wrote the above letter re- 
ceived her prompt, candid reply. It is too 
bad that all beginners can’t also be subscrib- 
ers to THE AuTHor & JOURNALIST so that 
they may know that magazines such as she 
addressed are constantly hunting for new 
names for their pages, new blood, new 
genius ! 


“I don’t want to see no rejection slip coming 
back here with, saying: Dosen’t quite fit our 
present requirements. 

“That song gets old to a writer. To my way 
of thinking it’s a damn lame excuse. A guy that 
can’t think up a better one hasn’t no business 
being in a magazine shop. 
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“There’s no gun play in the story. The State 
legislature is passing law to stop this gun sling- 
ing stuff. They claim it sets a bad example and 
influences these young bloods to turn out as rob- 
bers and such. 

“T’m with them i think it does too. The young 
birds get it in to their heads to be bad, like some 
story hero. 

“He’s hoping Triple x gets in the lead.” 


The manuscript submitted by the above 
writer would never have been read if the 
staff were kept busy writing letters of ex- 
planation to thousands of aspiring authors 
detailing reasons for rejecting their stories. 
This chap who would so casually kick the 
policies of long-established adventure mag- 
azines into a cocked hat evidently thinks 
that magazines should change their color to 
match his stories. It probably hasn’t oc- 
curred to him to change his stories to suit 
the magazine. 

“Here’s what you bin crying for. If you don’t 
want it don’t waste yore time reading it and be 
holding it off the market. Blank and Blank 
magazine is waiting for to get it—I mean steal 
it, if they can. That’s the way they get all their 
good stories. 

“T wrote this story especially for Triple-X. 
That last fight story .you published wasn’t very 
much, if I remember right. My memory is pretty 
good. 

“T never copy a story after some other guys, 
yarn. It makes it look hackeyed. I have my 
style and to hell with the other guys styles. 

“T guess I said enough. Don’t notice the 
typing. It is the best I can do under the cir- 
cumstances. Had a dog fight in the house the 
other day and the good machine got recked. I 
hated it too. It is ruined.’ 


That chap knows his stuff is better than 
the other fellow’s. All that remains is for 
him to convince the dumb editors. But 
here is the prize exhibit: 

“T see you print in your Triplex magazine 
stories by guys like this Bedford-Jones fello and 
ones like W. C. Tuttle and I think if they can 
get rich wrighting so can I so I have written a 
novel of 6357 words long about a cowboy and a 
rustler who hated each other but i beat these other 
writers and have the russler lick the cowboy. 
Now I know you have never had such a novel as 
this one i call Wooly West and I am smart to you 
fellos who buy a authors novel for a few dollars 
and get millions for the movie rites and so to 
hurry up and get my great novel you must send 
$500 dollars money order and I keep the movie 
rites and get that money myself. You better send 
that $500 dollars by telegram.” 


See you at the bottom of the elevator 
shaft ! 
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Consistent Characterization 


BY ALAN M. EMLEY, LL.B. 


IV—Tue Wor.p’s O.pest Story 


HERE is a story 
that has been a 
“best seller” for 
many hundreds 
of years: 

He was a slave, 
sold by his own 
brothers, and 
taken into a 
strange land 
among a strange 
people. He was 
a handsome 
young man, with 
a ready hand- 
shake and a smile 
that warmed the heart. His master liked 
him and soon placed him in charge of the 
entire household—a work for which he was 
especially fitted. 

Then came temptation in the form of the 
master’s wife. Ordinarily, he could be led 
astray by a beautiful woman, for his love 
nature was great. In this case, however, 
he resisted all temptation. Why? ‘Because 
his master had befriended him, and this type 
never goes back on a friend. 

Later he was cast into prison. From that 
humble situation he rose to become the 
king’s right-hand man and the actual ruler 
of the kingdom. Being naturally a main- 
tainer of the home he brought his own fam- 
ily to him, forgave those who had wronged 
him, and lived happily among his people 
during the remainder of his life. 

Here is a parallel story: There was once 
a little Corsican of poor family and limited 
means. We first find him attending a mili- 
tary academy where he was hooted at, spat 
upon and despised by the bluebloods who 
were blessed with ancestors and a family 
name. Nothing daunting him, he started as 
an obscure lieutenant, championing the 
cause of the people. From this beginning 
he rose to become the supreme dictator of 
the land, and almost conquered the world. 
Napoleon ! 
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Here is another: A few years ago a 
young man was in prison in Italy. He was 
poor and unknown, and had gained the 
wrath of the authorities for activities of a 


Socialistic nature. Today he is the supreme | 


dictator of a great European power. Mus- 
solini ! 

One more: 
phan in a little Iowa town. 
against adverse circumstances. obtained a 
good education, and today is at the head 


of a great nation. Herbert Hoover! 


TYPE 2-B 


THE PRAcTICAL MAINTAINERS 
oF HomE LIFE 


A small boy became an or- 


HE first element necessary to the mak- 
ing of a happy home is love. These 
people are known as “the great lovers of the 
zodiac.” Natural dictators, natural rulers, 
they can be made or ruined through the love 
nature. They are at once the strongest and 
the weakest of all people. 

Both history and literature are filled with 
“lead characters” of this type that the an- 
cients named Leo—the Lion. Many of 
them have succeeded and others have failed 
amidst the most tragic conditions. 

One of the striking characteristics of this 
type is the ability to rise to the greatest 
heights from the most humble beginnings. 
Usually such people are are friends and 
champions of the masses—of the poor and 
needy and unfortunate and downtrodden. 
When placed in power, however, they be- 
come the sternest of dictators. 

This is because they feel that they are 
better able to look after others than the 
others are able to look after themselves. 
Joseph gave the thought that is in the mind 
of Leo when his brothers asked him for for- 
giveness. “Fear not, for am I (not) in the 
place of God? ... I will nourish you and 
your little ones.” 

This type never bears a grudge and 3s 
ready to forgive and forget. 


He struggled | 
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The love nature is at once the strength 
and the weakness of these people. Being 
rulers, and desiring to lead in all things, it 
is only through love that they can be turned 
aside from their ambitions. It is only 
through the love nature that they can be 
controlled. 

Here is a fertile field for the author. Love 
is the universal emotion that appeals to all. 
The author who can write of an ideal lover 
is sure of success. 

Analyze the characters of Shakespeare in 
the light of these types. Whom do we find 
in Leo? King Lear, the loving, indulgent 
parent. Antony, the boss of the Roman 
Empire—the slave of Cleopatra. 

Just as Cleopatra runs true to the type 
of Gemini, Antony is the true Leo with his 
heart on his sleeve. His first speech gives 
the key to his nature: ‘“There’s beggary in 
the love that can be reckon’d.” Here are 
two mature, sophisticated people making 
love to each other on the street. Antony, 
the strong man of an empire, is enslaved 
and ruined through his love nature. Final- 
ly he denounces Cleopatra in no uncertain 
terms, and then returns to her arms, end- 
ing his career in that fine scene where he 
whispers, “I am dying, Egypt, dying” 

The two dramas in which Shakespeare 
chose Leo as his lead character, “King 
Lear” and “Antony and Cleopatra,” rank 
among the best of his plays. 

The first principle of rulership or politics 
is: “Get a following if it’s only one man.” 
In Leo we find the type that can attract a 
following. As they give love, they attract it. 
Read again where Enobarbus deserts An- 
tony and his cause in disgust. Antony, lov- 
ing his friend, treats him with all the gen- 
erosity of which Leo is capable. Enobarbus 
later dies with a broken heart, and with the 
words “Oh, Antony!” upon his lips. 

Does this enable us to understand the fa- 
natical love with which Napoleon inspired 
his followers? “The two Grenadiers” was 
not overdrawn. 

Whenever anyone gives me the birth-date 
of a mature Leo for analysis, I usually deal 
in generalities or change the subject. One 
never can tell what a Leo will do. They are 
extremists in all things. Whatever they be- 
come depends largely upon home life and 
environment. They go with their friends 
and follow the crowd. They can become 
the most exalted of all persons, or they can 
descend to the very depths of degradation. 
Success or failure depends almost entirely 
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upon whether the parents and friends are 
of a high or a low type. Once down, they 
seldom reform, for they will not give up 
their friends, no matter how low and de- 
graded the latter may be. 

The parents of a boy I know separated 
when he was thirteen years of age, and the 
mother married again. The boy lived with 
her a year and then ran away from home. 
He proceeded to do everything that his 
parents did not want him to do. Today, 
at the age of twenty-four, he is serving a 
second term in the penitentiary. The whole 
tragedy of his life can be charged to un- 
happiness in home life, and in the fact that 
his parents did not come up to his ideals. 

These people are natural speculators in 
produce, grain, and anything pertaining to 
the maintenance of the home. They are 
generous, sympathetic and kind. That is, 
they are generous in everything except 
ideas. Leo can be most intolerant in relig- 
ion and a host of other things. 

The true physical type is of medium 
height, often square-shouldered and heavy- 
set. They have unusually large eyes. Most 
of them have “it.” In fact, they have more 
“it” than any other type except one, which 
we will discuss in the next issue. 

Actors and actresses, poets and fiction 
writers! Their name is legion. Here are 
a few: Ethel Barrymore, Clara Bow, Col- 
leen Moore, Dolores Costello, Shelley, Ten- 
nyson, Sir Walter Scott, George Bernard 
Shaw. 

Usually those who are true to the Leo 
type were born between July 21st and Aug- 
ust 22nd. Biography and “Who’s Who” 
become interesting reading matter to those 
who are familiar with the different types of 
people. 


TIPS 20 


THE EXPRESSERS OR SERVERS IN 
LIFE 


ERE we find the natural cooks, chem- 

ists and critics; people with marked 
discrimination in all things. Within their 
minds they conceive a world of harmony 
and order, with everyone in the right place 
doing the right thing at the right time. 

This is the department of Virgo—the 
virgin. 

If you will check the birth-date of great 
chemists you will find that more of them 
were born in this department, between Aug- 
ust 22nd and September 23rd, than in any 
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other. They are the natural mixers of foods 
and other messes. They like to study vita- 
mins and calories and they are much con- 
cerned with digestion. Being the most dis- 
criminating of all people, they have marked 
likes and dislikes. They may like mutton 
and hate beef and pork. They like this per- 
son and despise that one. You can get an 
opinion from them on almost anything, and 
it usually is governed by a keen personal 
discrimination. 

In Virgo we find the most critical of all 
people. There are more of this type who 
become editors, critics, printers, and perhaps 
writers than there are in any other depart- 
ment of the zodiac. 

In all classes of people we must look for 
the high and the low types; those who are 
existing purely in the physical, and those 
who have progressed into the mental where 
reason rather than feeling governs. 

In the undeveloped type of Virgo we find 
the typical mother-in-law of song, joke, and 
story; the one who interferes in the lives 
of her grown children and bosses everything 
and everybody. In the developed type, we 
find the natural tendency toward criticism 
tempered with a kindly humor. These peo- 
ple always desire to be of service. If the 
rest of mankind could listen to them and 
follow their advice, this would be a more 
harmonious, happy and successful world. 

Frequently there is a keen sense of the 
ridiculous. The writings of O. Henry and 
W. W. Jacobs develop it in a marked de- 
gree. II. G. Wells is a Virgo. Upton Sin- 
clair is another. Keen critics of mankind, 
often they are bitter in their denunciation ; 
but at heart they desire to help others and 
create better living and working conditions. 

Those who run true to the type of Virgo 
have the keenest of vision. They take in 
a whole printed page at a glance and im- 
mediately see a typographical error. They 
glance at a building and give you a fine de- 
scription of it. Their eyes are keen and 
sensitive and often are worn out by con- 
stant use. Here we find people wearing 
glasses that have huge, magnifying lenses. 

The Virgo is clannish in home life. He 
likes his own family and relatives. Usually 
he is interested in ancestors and the family 
tree. 

Within the past decade (perhaps I should 
say within the past ten thousand years) 
there has appeared a mass of literature deal- 
ing with ser. It ranges from the ordinary 
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psychologist, through the Freudian concept, 
to pornographic and “confession” stories. 
So far as getting us anywhere near to a 
solution of the serious problems that are as 
old as mankind, most of such literature can 
be dumped into the sewer. 

Most heartily do I dislike to take up a 
discussion of sex in connection with these 
articles, but an author who is attempting to 
draw life as it is, needs the knowledge of 
this kind that comes through a study of 
solar influence over human nature. 

Virgo means virgin. Here we find one 
of the two types that are inherently chaste 
and have high ideals regarding the creative 
forces. In this type we find the “old-maid 
school-marm” who hates men and never had 
a beau. 

In Virgo, we find an extreme (always 
among women) that marry after an under- 
standing that there never will be intimate 
relations between husband wife except when 
children are desired. While certain people 
will laugh at this and refuse to believe, I 
have found many marriages of this kind and 
they are always very beautiful and happy 
ones. 

In physique, Virgo can be almost any- 
thing. I often find people who have light 
hair and fine, sensitive skins. They usually 
are ultra-critical and severe with their fel- 
lows. Many of this type become inveterate 
gossips and scandal-mongers. Sometimes 
we find the “three-hundred-pounders” in 
this department. The heavyweights usually 
are in Taurus, Leo, Virgo and Scorpio. 

Not only fine chemists are born in. this 
department, but also natural physicians. 
Frequently we find people of this type who 
are forever doctoring and dosing themselves 
with every kind of patent medicine on the 
market. They are the nightmare of the 
physician who knows there is nothing wrong 
with them. Usually he recommends a 
change of climate. Many of those in Virgo 
will prescribe for others; telling them what 
to eat and what to wear and what to do for 
a headache and a cold. 

As in the /ntellectual, we have the three 
types. The Domestic types consist of Can- 
cer, the creator; Leo, the practical main- 
tainer; and Virgo, the expresser of home 
life. 

In the next issue we begin with a type 
that pertains to the creative or reproductive 
forces of mankind. Naturally we find here 
people who have “it, them, and those.” 
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Right are/ 


The very words 
lve always wanted 


— again will I grope around or search 

aimlessly through a dictionary. No, and 
I'll never have to be satisfied with mediocre sub- 
stitutes that must have made people wonder if 
I knew what I was talking and writing about. 

I have ideas, and now I have words to visualize them. 
Not unusual words or stilted expressions—I’m not 
seeking a reputation for priggishness. Just those com- 
mon words that are so easy to forget, and once for- 
gotten, so impossible to find. Now they are mine! 
I have them, right at my fingertips—and I don’t have a P 
to guess because I have their meaning also—in i 


MARCH’S THESAURUS DICTIONARY 


No matter what your business, or how you Its 1,462 pages form a great store-house of 
hours, you need words. Give words, expressions, phrases, facts, instantly avail- 
a thought for a moment to the importance of able, which opens up new vistas of thought and 


their choice. You may be the best-dress : 
in your circle presentation. It is valuable in every field. “I used 


may be bubbling over with ideas and yet be to wonder how the “best-seller” writers found 
wholly incoherent because the words you use the words that painted such beautiful pictures, 
do not clearly express your thoughts. and dramatized their scenes,” says a young writer. 

March gives you a complete command of the 
language. The exact word, the one you may 
have forgotten, or perchance a new word to add 


“Tt is a vade mecum to those who use words, 
particularly valuable to those selling persons, 


to your vocabulary. And in addition to choice, like myself, whose livelihood depends on how 
it gives you exact meanings so that you can be well we use them,” writes an advertising man- 
sure you are using the word correctly. ager. 


Exactly what March does Let the book prove itself— 
for You! AT OUR RISK 


] Gives you the exact word or phrase to express 
* your idea. Goes further. Groups by ideas, 
classifies by parts of speech, enabling you to de- 
velop versatility of style. 
2 Fulfills the ordinary purpose of a dictionary, 
defining over 100,000 words and phrases. 
Differentiates between established words and 
those new words which have not yet found 
their true place in the language. 


You'll find it authoritative, com- 
plete and eminently practical—re- 
markable in its varied usefulness. It 
is bound handsome _buckram, 

printed on thin, opaque paper—a 
worthy addition to any library. 
Send the coupon and judge March in 
actual use. Keep it for 10 days, examine 
it, test it with every word problem you 
can think of. Then if you do not find it 
indispensable in your office or home, you 
have but to return it, and the examination 
has cost you nothing. 

a HISTORICAL PUB. CO., Dept. AJ-2, az 
/ 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 
Please send me (postpaid in U. S.; express paid 
in Canada) the New Amplified Edition of March’s 
Thesaurus Dictionary. I will pay $3.75 on delivery 
and if I keep the book, will pay you $2.00 per month 
for three months. (Canada, duty extra; Foreign, | 
$10.00, cash with order.) If for any reason I do not | 
wish to keep it, “I will return it in good een 


3 Gives you complete mastery of the Eng- 
* glish language in writing and speaking. 
4 Supplies in the Appendix the follow- 
* ing usually hard-to-find facts, which 
make March a constantly satisfactory 
reference, in itself a liberal education: 
English Composition and Rhetoric. 
rong Uses of Words. The History 
of Writing. History of the English 
nguage. Building of English 
Words. Word Roots and Deriva- 
tions. Famous Characters of Lit- 
Sobri- 
iterary seudonyms. 
Word Abbreviations. 


within 10 days and you are to refund my $3.75. 
Words. Legal Words and Ex- | 
ords from the Arts and 
lences. Geographic Facts. 


/ 


Mericana. 
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IN THIS DEPARTMENT, LETTERS BEARING ON SUBJECTS OF IMPORTANCE OR INTEREST, FROM i 

THE STANDPOINT OF WRITERS AND EDITORS, WILL BE PUBLISHED, ANONYMOUS COMMUNI- 1 

CATIONS NOT CONSIDERED. 
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Tuat SUSPENSE ITEM 


Dear Mr. Hawkins: 

R. Jere Black, in one of your recent issues, 
discussed suspense entertainingly, but limps on a 
game leg in that he fails to take into consideration 
the point stressed most consistently by editorial 
critics. If the illusion is built up to proper im- 
portance and maintained, all you have to do is 
place the hero in jeopardy from some slow-moving 
danger, hold him there for a page in which you 
play the Miserere upon the reader’s nerves and I'll 
guarantee that a reader, held by the illusion, will 
get the thrill of the suspense. 

If the illusion is weak, so will be the suspense. 
I trust the old judgment of my youth, when cer- 
tain writers made me live the part a boy was tak- 
ing, until my nerves were so tense that a sudden 
noise made me jump and feel an actual hurt, a 
pang that ran through me like some needle-pointed 
stilletto. Half the writers who limp along on half 
success, fall down on illusion. It is the backbone 
of real writing, an indispensable, all-important 
adjunct of real writing. 

For a full generation before I wrote my first 
story, illusion was what made me read certain 
stories over and over again, because in those read- 
ings I lived in the story, suffered with its people, 
rejoiced with them, helped fight their battles, be- 
cause the illusion was fine. 

I am ashamed to say that at times, a careless 
habit makes me slight this point and draw a slap 
from some real friend among editors that sends 
me at my next effort more earnestly intent. I 
have a son who has some inclination to follow 
dad in the writing game and while visiting him 
this year, I wrote a story on his typewriter and 
he read it. Tossing the manuscript on the table 
he grinned cheerfully. 

“That will sell, for you can see the characters 
plainly and see everything they do, without strain- 
ing. You are just there, one of them, and in the 
middle of it all.” He was right, to a gnat’s heel. 
Los Angeles, Calif. E. E. 


SertES WIN APPROVAL 


Dear Mr. Hawkins: 

Edwin Baird’s “How to Write a Detective Story” 
is mighty keen information—both a treat and an 
inspiration. I’m sure none of us who follow this 
series but will gain something. And I’m reading 
Mr. Emley’s articles on consistent characteriza- 
tion with a great deal of interest. Regardless of 
whether Mr. Emley’s interpretation of certain 
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parts of the Bible is correct, and despite the an- 
tiquity of the science on which they possibly may 
be founded, I believe these articles contain much 
food for thought. I have read perhaps a dozen 
volumes dealing with psychology, and half that 
many more concerned with astrological influences ; 
but none have carried as much conviction as lies 
in Mr. Emley’s brief articles. I’m very glad you're 
publishing them. 
Sincerely, 
KENNIE MacDowp. 


Dirrers WitH UzzeELi 


Dear Mr. Hawkins: 

I believe that the article, “Can Men Write 
Love Stories?” in the October issue of THE 
AvutHor & JOURNALIST is a striking illustration 
of why a writer cannot write salable material as 
long as he strives to write true to life as visual- 
ized by the critics. Mr. Uzzell, the author, quotes 
a passage from a love story by a male writer. Of 
the sentence, ‘He hovered close to her, dumb as 
a stone,” Mr. Uzell says: “. . . . after won- 
dering why on earth he is dumb in the presence 
of the greatest inspiration to eloquence the world 
has ever known, etc.” 

What is the matter with Thomas? Is it pos- 
sible that he has never been in love? In one place 
he accuses the hero of the story of being a villain. 
If the hero had been a villain, he could have said 
many poetical and tender things to the heroine, 
for he would have been unrestrained by his emo- 
tions. I suggest that Mr. Uzzell question some of 
his lady friends (who have been happily married 
for a considerable length of time) as to the con- 
duct of their spouses-to-be during the courtship. 
I think that he will learn that, invariably, the 
gentlemen were shy and aloof, especially upon first 
discovering that “she” was the “only girl in the 
world,” as in the example quoted. It is true that 
the ardent lover may pen many lines of verse and 
letters of burning, throbbing prose to his lady fair, 
but once in her presence, ah, he is speechless. 

It seems to be a law of nature that the male 
shall be timorous in the company of the female, 
even in the romance of a pair of spiders in their 
trysting spot above the window-sill. I recall hav- 
ing read a brief sketch of the life of O. Henry 
as told by the writer’s wife. She said, “Before 
our marriage, Mr. Porter was shy and quiet in 
my presence, as are all men when they are. in love.” 
I think that if Mr. Uzzell would investigate, he 
would discover that scientists have accounted suc- 
cessfully for this striking truth regarding the rela- 
tionship of the sexes. 

Yours very truly, 


VERNON V. JOHNSON. 
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Puzzled? Discouraged? Writing 
Good Stories That Don’t Sell? 


Get an A. & J. Criticism 


F those situations which face writers, perhaps none is so baffling as that of the story 
which fails to sell, though the writer knows it is good. The dilemma isn’t one of begin- 
ning writers alone; professionals, selling for years, sometimes are confronted by it. 

Something is wrong. The writer does not know what it is. If he had known, he wouldn't 
have made his mistake. 

Is this your dilema? 

You may be submitting to the wrong markets. ‘There may be an editorial taboo, easily 
avoided, which you violate. You may be “killing” your story with an ending which pleases 
you, but is unappealing to editors. A defect in plot, a faltering in character portrayal— 
any one of dozens of things—may prevent the sale of an otherwise good story. 

Do not rewrite blindly. You may spoil your story. 


Successful Authors Will Help You 


Wites E. Hawkins, Harry Adler, Thos. Hornsby Ferril, John T. Bartlett, 


Chief + eae Fiction Critic Verse Critic Non-fiction Critic 


"THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST STAFF, successful 


authors themselves, currently selling books, fiction, THE PROGRESS CHART FREE 


and articles to foremost publishers and magazines, will The Progress Chart, an exclusive A. & J. Criticism 
analyze your manuscript for you. Service Feature, rates each manuscript for ELEVEN 
You will be frankly told if it is judged salable, and writing fundamentals. Its unique helpfulness wins the 
the most likely buyers will be recommended. If there are praise of every client. There is no added charge for 
faults, they will be pointed out, with earnest suggestions the chart. 
for improvement. The critic will —., to answer this GET OUR CRITICISM BEFORE YOU REWRITE 
question: “How can this story be sold? 
Service is fast. Almost all manuscripts are on the _, Your criticism of my story, “‘Love-Lips,” has bene- 
os fitted me more than rewriting the story a hundred times 
way back to writer within 72 hours of receipt. would have.—Milton S, Basham, California. 


RATE SCHEDULE 
For each prose manuscript of— 


OTHER SERVICE BRANCHES 


Literary revision with typing, per thousand words...... “a 
tter perfect typing, prose, per thousand...................... 


Verse criticism: Each poem, 20 lines or 1eSS.0.......- 100 
Additional lines, each 
Play Criticism: For each act $00 


All Fees Payable in Advance. Enclose Return Postage. 


Send Your Manuscripts Today 


All Author & po criticisms benefit from the 
wide knowledge of current manuscript market conditions 
possessed by the staff. Tips are sometimes given which 
prove worth hundreds of dollars to the client. 


5,000 to 6,000 ss Willard E. Hawkins, Chief of Criticism Staff, 
6,000 to 7,000 .............. 5. The Author & Journalist, Denver, Colo. 
I desire a complete Author & Journalist criticism 


of my manuscript entitled 


which I send herewith. It contains... 


words, and I enclose 

to cover, in accordance with your es scale of 
fees. I also enclose return postage. I understand 
I am to receive the free PROGRESS CHART. 


Name 


Address 


City State 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 
| LITERARY MARKET TIPS 
| GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 
Asia, formerly at 461 Eighth Avenue, is now The Saturday Ewening Post, Independence 


located at 468 Fourth Avenue, New York. Marietta 
Neff. and Gertrude Emerson are now editors; 
Marjorie Kinkead, art editor. The editors write: 
“Asia deals chiefly with Oriental life and thought, 
interpreted in human terms—manners, customs, 
and characters; relations between East and West. 
It is not interested in the travel narrative unless 
of unique nature. Photographs are used with 
every article. A little fiction is used, chiefly realis- 
tic interpretation of Oriental life. Russia and 
Africa are included in its editorial scope. Sub- 
jects that may be treated are a literary presenta- 
tion of the life, habits, and characteristics of east- 
ern animals and plants; interpretation from first- 
hand knowledge of political, social, and economic 
aspects of the East; certain phases of religion, 
philosophy, and art; interpretation of especially 
dramatic and picturesque persons and periods and 
institutions in Oriental history; non-commercial 
discussion of American and European business and 
applied science in the East.” The magazine pays 
at good rates on acceptance and reports on manu- 
scripts within one week to one month. It buys 
only first United States magazine publication 
rights, copyrights in the name of the publisher, 
but assigns copyright after publication on request. 


The Mentor, 250 Park Avenue, New York, un- 
derwent radical changes in policy beginning with 
last September. Present requirements, writes 
Hugh Leamy, editor, are for “informative, enter- 
taining articles dealing with history, art, science, 
literature, travel, biography, sports, etc., and rang- 
ing from 1000 to 5000 words in length. No fiction 
is used, but non-fiction serials of three or four 
parts are considered. We pay on acceptance but 
not on a word basis, preferring to pay for each 
article on its merits. We pay from $100 up for 
articles, regardless of length.” 


Young’s Magazine and Breezy Stories, formerly 
at 709 Sixth Avenue, are now located at 1071 Sixth 
Avenue, New York. The specified length limit 
for novelettes for these magazines has been re- 
duced from 20,000 to 18,000 words. 

True Love Stories, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, is a new Street & Smith magazine, edited 
by Miss Daisy Bacon, editor of Love Story Maga- 
sme. It uses first-person, confessional type stories. 
Rates are in accordance with the usual Street & 
Smith scale of 1 cent a word or better. 


The Sportsman, formerly at 10 Arlington Street, 
is now located at 60 Batterymarch, Boston. 
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Square, Philadelphia, sends a revised schedule of 
its length requirements for manuscripts, indicating 
a radical reduction in the lengths of its standard 
material. Under present specifications, preferred 
short-story lengths are from 5000 to 9000 words; 
serials up to 90,000; articles, 4000 to 5000, and 
material for “Getting on the World” and “Out of 
Doors” departments, 1000 words. 


The American Magazine, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York, now under the editorship of Sumner N. 
Blossom, sends the following revised statement 
of its length requirements: Short-stories, 3500 
to 5000 words; serials, 45,000 to 60,000; articles, 
3500 to 5000; “Interesting People” sketches, 1000 
to 1500. “We are a very poor market for verse. 
We are overstocked with domestic fiction and 
need realistic stories with metropolitan flavor (no 
triangle stuff), romance, adventure, and mystery.” 
The monthly prize letter contest has been discon- 
tinued. 


West and Short Stories, Garden City, N. Y., 
offer bonus prices for short short-stories. R. de 
S. Horn, editor, writes: “In an effort to get 
some unusually good short-stories in extra short 
lengths for our magazines, we are making the 
following offer: For extra good short-stories 
under 3500 words in length, we are willing to pay 
a bonus of % cent per word over the ordinary rate 
which we usually pay the author in question. Ii 
the story is under 3000 words in length, we will 
make the bonus 1 cent per word.” It should be 
understood, of course, that stories must be of the 
adventure types used by these magazines. 


Prise Story Magazine, formerly at 33 W. Six- 
tieth Street, New York, which recently passed 
into bankruptcy, is to be continued by the Affiliated 
Magazines, 1133 Broadway, New York, which are 
now buying material and apparently paying prompt- 
ly on acceptance at rates up to 1 cent a word. 
Prise Air Pilot Stories and Prize Detective Maya- 
sine, new magazines of the group, also will be con- 
tinued under this arrangement at the same address. 
The projected Prise Western Stories will not be 
published. Exciting action stories are required, 
love interest not essential but permitted. 


Auction Bridge Magazine, also entitled Bridge, 
19 W. Forty-fourth Street, New York, has passed 
into bankruptcy. The Irving Trust Company, 
New York, is trustee, and claims against the com- 
pany should be taken up with this firm. 
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JOURNALIST'S 


SEND-IT-FIRST SECTION 


Approved Buyers 
of Manuscripts 


Advertisers in this department require literary material in quantities, want the best offerings first, 
and are using paid space to secure them. Give these magazines consideration when you have manuscripts 


to offer. 
— 
e ne an 
LES M al 
BAGLES agazines 
AIR TRIGGER 
WESTERN 
LYING NEED MANUSCRIPTS MAGAZINE 
F 
STORIES Payments are made on the 25th of each - 
month following acceptance. We particu- GANGES 
coMPLEt™ larly require humorous Western and flying 
stories, with sharp characterization and 
swift plots. RACKETEF 
STORIES 
LOVE 
oan Address your stories to DETECTIVE 
TRAI 
— GOOD STORY MAGAZINE, CO., INc. 
25 West 43rd Street 
L 
JUNGLE New York City STORIES 
Acceptance or rejection within 48 hours after receipt of MSS. 


MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS INC. 


DRAGNET—WESTERN TRAILS 
FLYING ACES—SKY BIRDS 


Are always in the market for material, 
short-stories, novelettes and _ serials 
written for men readers. Prompt ac- 
ceptance or rejection. Payment twen- 
ty days in advance of publication. Ad- 
dress H. S. Goldsmith, Magazine Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 67 West 44th St., New 
York City. 


We are in the market for novels and novel- 
ettes—15,000 to 25,000 words. 


They should be fast-moving in plot, with 
little or no woman interest and preferably 
not of the rustling type. 


Mystery or humor will help to give your 
story special consideration. 


TWO-GUN WESTERN STORIES 
537 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago, IIl. 


MSS. 


and children under seven. Practical, informative and 

helpful ; not medical. Short poems, juvenile type but 

with appeal to parents. Payment upon publication. 

Enclose stamped envelope for return if not available. 
THE MOTHERS’ JOURNAL 

4 West Sist St., New York 


P A R IS uses Snappy Short Stories up to 4,000 
words, with an American idea of sex 


NIGHTS appeal and a risque Parisian back- , 

ground—l4c per word up—payment 

promptly upon publication. Jokes, from 25c to 50c; 

Verse, 15c line; Paragraphs, 35c; Photographs—Art 
and Snappy Female poses, $3. 

1008 W. York Street 


SHADE PUB. co. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Westerner, Vermont Building, Salt Lake 
City, “is making quite a change in its editorial 
policy,” writes Thomas A. Axelson, editor, “We 
are now publishing monthly instead of weekly. 
We are more interested in modern Western fiction 
than in that of the ‘two-gun’ man type. We are 
still using Western fiction but prefer historic narra- 
tives and biographies of Western characters. Cur- 
rent Western problems, travel articles, and photo- 
graphs are still in demand. Our market for verse 
is practically exhausted, although we can use some 
very short verse.” Payment is at indefinite rates 
on publication. 

The Children’s House, Inc., 2236 FE. Seventieth 
Street, Chicago, has replaced the Children’s Buddy 
Book, formerly published at Boston. D. Bushnell 
Coffeen, editor, writes: “The Children’s House 
is a new juvenile syndicate service supplying news- 
papers, which offers a good field for clever people. 
Payment is made to authors at time of sale to 
newspapers and is variable, according to type of 
material. We are in the market for scientific 
articles for young children, not more than 500 
words in length, short-stories of not more than 
700 words, verse of slightly humorous nature, 
novelty things to make, cut-outs, puzzles, etc., car- 
toons, and news items of children.” 


Calgary F:ye-Opener, Box 2068, Minneapolis, 
Minn., is now edited by Bill O’Donnell, who re- 
ports that the magazine is in the market for 
“humorous, ‘nutty,’ or melodramic verse up to 60 
lines in length, jokes and ‘gags’ up to 200 words, 
and humorous cartoons.” Payment is on accep- 
tance at from $2 to $10 per contribution; verse, 
25 cents a line and up. 


Extension Press, formerly at 180 N. Wabash 
Avenue, is now located at 360 N. Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. It has discontinued the publica- 
tion of books, devoting itself to the issuing of 
religious art calendars. 

James F. Conover, Conover Bldg., Avon, N. J., 
writes: “We publish books for self improvement 
and home study, also books of poetry. At the 
present time we are in need of poetry only, pre- 
ferably short poems from eight to twenty-four 
lines. All poems should be addressed to our 
poetry editor with postage for return. Our rate 
of payment is 50 cents for short poems, payable 
on the third of month after publication.” 


West, Garden City, N. Y., offers a market for 
jokes of Western flavor, for which payment is 
made at $2.50 each on acceptance. 


The Master Detective, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, edited by Alan Hynd, “wants stories of 
actual, modern crimes, written so that the mystery 
is preserved without contorting the facts. Actual 
photos and an official by-line (‘By Detective So- 
and-so, as told to Author’) preferred. Material 
dealing with degeneracy is not desired. Rates paid 
are 2 cents a word on acceptance, extra for 
photos.” 
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Boy's and Girl’s Comrade, Anderson, Ind., is a 
new weekly juvenile magazine of the Gospel 
Trumpet Company, a companion magazine to 
Young People’s Friend, but for younger children. 
ages 9 to 15. L. Helen Percy, editor, sends the 
folowing specifications for material: “Character 
and educational articles involving moral, ethical, 
and religious life situations, 500 to 1500 words; 
wholesome, character-building short-stories of boys 
and girls reacting to life situations common to 
ages 9 to 15, making the boy age 12 to 14, 1500 
to 2500 words; serials of from 5 to 15 chapters; 
editorials, 100 to 500 words; verse, 2 to 6 stanzas; 
fact items and fillers. Payment is on publication 
at rates of $2 to $2.50 per thousand words, photos 
25 cents to $1.” 

Sky High Library Magazine, formerly Sky High 
Aviation, is a bi-monthly member of the Clayton 
group, edited by Allan K. Echols, but entirely staff 
written. 

Everygirl’s Magazine, now at Lyon at Ottawa 
Streets, Grand Rapids, Mich., formerly published 
by the Camp Fire Girls’ organization, is now 
privately owned by the Everygirls Publishing Com- 
pany and edited by Miss Marta K. Sironen, who 
writes: “Everygirl’s appeals to the teen-age girl, 
and all normal, clean, and forward-looking mate- 
rial receives careful consideration. No war, sex, 
or so-called love stories are wanted. Short-stories 
should be from 2000 to 2500 words, serials from 
12,000 to 15,000 words, in length. Some verse 
is used, also articles on prominent women, achieve- 
ment, sports, camp, etc., 1500 to 2000 word lengths. 
A few fact items and fillers of unusual interest are 
used, also jokes. Payment for material is at % 
cent per word, thirty days after acceptance, photos, 
$1 each.” 


Sovereign Visitor, 3rd Floor Annex, W. O. W. 
Building, Omaha, Nebr., is a fraternal insurance 
monthly magazine published by the Woodmen oi 
the World Life Insurance Asociation. Recently 
reorganized under new editorship, it is in the 
market for short-stories of 3500 to 5000 words: 
non-fiction human-interest articles in all fields, 500 
to 1500 words, illustrations or photographs to 
accompany; also stories and articles of interest to 
women, boys and girls, health articles, and mate- 
rial dealing with lodge or club meetings and activi- 
ties. Rates are by arrangement, payment upon 
acceptance. Eugene Konecky is editor. 


Miss Marcia Nardi has been appointed associate 
editor of All-Story, 280 Broadway, New York, 
succeeding Freeman H. Hubbard, who has been 
transferred to Argosy, another magazine in the 
Munsey group. James Holden also has been added 
to the Argosy editorial staff to work in co-opera- 
tion with A. H. Bittner, editor. 

Best Detective Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, “just at present is not in the market 


for any material, but may be later on,” writes 
Frank E. Blackwell, editor. 


| 
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Do You Wish to Make a Living From Your Writing ? 


Most of us make our beginning in the literary world as an avocation because financial 
returns from writing are seldom immediately adequate for support. As in any profession, we 
must be willing to serve an apprenticeship and work our way up from a modest start. 


ARE YOU JUST DRIFTING? 


The mistake many new writers make is to write without consideration of definite market 
needs. They endeavor to be “generally interesting.” The result is that they develop no steady 
markets for their work even if they do achieve an occasional sale. To give one’s full time to 
writing one must establish contact with at least several regular markets as well as endeavor 
to achieve recognition among the large circulation magazines. 


WRITE TO SELL! 


Writing is a highly specialized profession. The writer who would achieve steady financial 
return from magazine fiction must learn to specialize in types of stories he can best produce. 
You can sell steadily, too, if you will set out to produce material which the magazines need! 


EXPERT PROFESSIONAL SALES GUIDANCE 


When a new client comes to me I want to know as much about him and his ambitions as possible. A brief 
sketch of his life and previous success, together with a selection of his stories enables me to determine what 
— of fiction he is best fitted to write and to work out an intelligent plan of campaign likely to bring quick 
sales. 

I am particularly interested in developing writers who wish to make writing their life work. It makes no 
difference if they have never sold before—if they have the ambition and the ability to write what the market 
demands I can develop them to the point where they can comfortably devote their entire time to fiction writing. 
I am also glad to work with the occasional writer and help him realize the most from the limited time he can 
give to the work. 

If you wish to increase your sales, or even to make your first sale, write for the terms under which I 


work with my clients. 
AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 


155 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements, Hammer- 


ANUSCRIPTS carefully typed on 
good paper, 50c a thousand words, 
with two carbon copies. Poetry, 2c 
per line. Cash must accompany order. 
EDITH O. MONTGOMERY 


Experienced Typist 
1615 F St. Lincoln, Nebraska 


mill, Bond Paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punc- 
tuation, paragraphing corrected; carbon copy, work 
guaranteed. 5c per 100 words; poems lc per line. 
FIVE LIKELY MARKETS suggested, if requested. 


RENA VAN CISE 
3531 La Salle Ave. Youngstown, Ohio 


BECAUSE YOUR CHARACTER REVEALS 
ITSELF IN YOUR LITERARY WORK 


YOU SHOULD THOROUGHLY KNOW YOURSELF 


Our graphologists can give the vital knowledge you 
want by analyzing your handwriting. Your apti- 
tudes, inherent tendencies, and traits, good and bad, 
will be thoroughly and critically disclosed. 

FURTHERMORE, aided by these handwriting ex- 
perts, ASSOCIATE LITERARY TECHNICIANS 
will judge your latent ability as a writer, will advise 


OREGON TYPIST 


YOUR WORDS typed like engraving on crisp bond 
paper. Professional, correct and corrected. Fifty cents 
one thousand words, including thorough editing. Re- 
vision and criticism extra. BOOKS A SPECIALTY. 


CLARA J. DAVIS 
2194 Thompson St. Portland, Oregon 


MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately 

typed by an experienced Authors’ typist; 

50c per 1000 words. Poetry Ic per line. 
HELEN E. STREET 

128 N. 10th St. Olean, N. Y. 


the kind of writing in which you should specialize, 
and will select a proper pen name for you. 


Send generous sample of your handwriting in ink 
on unruled paper. 


Special Fee $1. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
THE ANALYSTE 
2337 BUCKINGHAM RD. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


PLAY THE SEESAW GAME 


When costs go down, profits go up. Hammer- 
mill Bond, $1.10, 500 sheets; $1.85 per M. Any size, 
any grade paper and envelopes; money saving 
prices. Same day service. 

THE SUPPLY STATIONER 
4415 Center Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WRITERS—VERSE OR MUSIC! 


Brilliant Opportunity 
I have been associated with the big publishing com- 
panies all my life and I will help you get your song 
before audiences and into music stores with beautiful 
title pages and fine orchestrations. Write 


BURRELL VAN BUREN 


1956 McClurg Bldg. Chicago 
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Kuth’s International Humor Magazine, Room 
911, 101 W. Thirty-first Street, is announced as a 
new monthly periodical edited by Isaac W. Ullman, 
who writes: “We are in the market for short- 
stories of the clean but breezy, sexy, peppy and 
snappy type; they must be zippy and _ live-wire. 
The locale for stories usually should be Paris, 
Broadway, Hollywood or Spain. They must be 
‘racy’ but not dirty. Not in the market for jokes 
or poems. We can also use art work, full cover 
designs, and snappy pen-and-ink illustrations and 
pages. Payment at present will be 4% to 1 cent 
per word on publication. Prize contests will be 
announced later.” 

B’nai_ B'rith Magazine, the National Jewish 
Monthly, 40 Electric Building, Cicinnati, while it 
is the official organ of the Independent Order B'nai 
B'rith, “is far from a propaganda medium,” writes 
Edward E. Grusd, executive editor, “nor is it even 
a lodge news organ. It is first and last a Jewish 
literary and cultural magazine, and desires material 
of the highest literary standards in this special 
field. It is not a religious magazine. We can 
use good fiction of 3000 words or less, on Jewish 
themes and backgrounds, preferably American. 
We are in the market primarily, however, for 
articles, essays, and feature stories on subjects 
of general Jewish interest. We also solicit inter- 
views with celebrated Jews of all the world. A 
page in our magazine contains 1000 words, and 
when articles are not illustrated we pay $10 a 
page on publication, or 1 cent a word. When 
the author submits illustrations that are used, we 
count the illustrations as text, so that the rate is 
the same. On special occasions, when agreed upon 
in advance, we pay 1% or 2 cents a word. We use 
no poetry at all.” 


Wild West Stories and Complete Novel Maga- 
sine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, is now 
edited by H. A. Keller, who is also editor of 
Brief Stories, another magazine of the McKinnon- 
Fly group. 

The Forum, 441 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
edited by Henry Goddard Leach, “is particularly 
anxious to secure challenging, controversial arti- 
cles. It accepts very little unsolicited verse. Essays 
of various types are used, including those of the 
brief, light type. The Iorum continues to pay $100 
each for first short-stories by those who have 
not hitherto published any fiction. These should 
be from 2000 to 3500 words in length and should 
be addressed to the ‘First Short-story Editor.’ 
Publication of articles or verse does not disqualify. 
The serials used are chiefly biography and fiction. 
No plays, Westerns, juveniles, jokes, or fillers, 
are wanted. Good rates are paid for material on 
acceptance.” 

Payson & Clarke, Ltd., 6 E. Forty-third Street, 
New York, book publishers, will hereafter be 
known as Brewer & Warren, Inc. The change in 
name will involve no change in policy. 
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John Martin’s Book, 300 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, expresses a need for better material than 
it has been attracting. The magazine is edited 
for children up to 12. It uses informative, interest- 
ing articles up to 2000 words length; short-stories 
of fact, romance, or fancy up to the same length; 
little-tot stories of 1000 to 1200 words, two serials 
a year of boy and girl appeal for older readers, 
containing six chapters of about 2400 words each; 
short or narrative verse, not too subjective. clever 
and not too difficult craft articles for both boys 
and girls. Humorous, refined continuities that 
might be used with pictures created by the staff 
as comic strips, are sought. Payment is on accep- 
tance at 1 to 3 cents a word; verse, 25 cents a 
line. 

Detective Story Magazine and Western Story 
Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, “are 
constantly looking for new authors,” writes Frank 
I. Blackwell, editor. “In fact, we consider read- 
ing stories from new authors the most important 
part of our job.” These magazines pay a minimum 
rate of 2 cents a word on acceptance for fiction 
of all lengths within their fields. 


Popular Book Corporation, 96 Park Place, New 
York, writes: “This company now produces every 
month a special $2 book which is put on the news- 
stands for 50 cents. Books produced so far are 
‘Srictly Private,’ the true diary of a doctor; 
‘Gliders,’ ‘Snappy Humor,’ a compilation of worth- 
while jokes from all nations, and ‘Racketeers.’ We 
are in the market for special books of this kind, 
and are prepared to pay a good price for book 
rights, rates varying from % to 2 cents a word 
and, if the case warrants, royalties in addition. 
Only specialties are used. We do not use fiction. 
We would like to have all authors of special 
books get in touch with us.” 


Goblin, 265 Vitre Street West, Montreal, Can- 
ada, has been slow in reporting on material, ac- 
cording to recent reports. J. E. McDougall, edi- 
tor, writes that this has been due to a reorganiza- 
tion and his absence from town, and that the 
unsatisfactory condition has now been cleared up. 


Tower Magazines, Inc., Woolworth Building, 
New York, write: “We wish to correct the note 
that Kenneth Hutchinson is editor of the four 
Tower magazines. Mr. Hutchinson is the editor 
of Illustrated Love Magazine and Illustrated De- 
tective Magazine. Frederick James Smith is edi- 
tor of The New Movie Magazine, and Miss 
Myriam Sieve is editor of The Home Magazine. 
Hugh Weir is editorial director of the four publi- 
cations.” 


U. S. A. Incorporated, 1224 Chancellor Street, 
Philadelphia, is announced as a new quarterly 
magazine covering the fields of modern science, 
philosophy, physics, music, art, the stage and the 
ballet. “It will publish articles, essays, stories, 
and poetry by contemprorary writers whose work 
seems to reflect accurately the current scene.” 
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H. Stewart Sarr sold 
his story to Liberty for 


Mir. Sarr is only one of the hundreds of Palmer 


graduates who have sold their stories to the leading magazines of the country. 


Tue Palmer Institute of Authorship is recommended by some of the highest 
paid authors of the country—Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Jesse Lynch Williams, 
Rupert Hughes, Gertrude Atherton and many others. 


Twetve years of wonderfully successful teaching stand behind Palmer Institute 
of Authorship. During that time we have built up literally hundreds of amateur 


writers into commercially successful authors. 


Ovr courses are written by successful authors who are interested in the 
ambitious writer. We know what the modern editor demands. We know how 
to build up your creative ability and our years of successful experience prove 
that we can make your talent pay actual cash returns! 

Senp for our FREE book now giving actual, concrete proof of the success of our 
methods. Whether you wish to write as a pastime or to make it a career, our 
information will be of vital value to your success. Sending the coupon entails 


absolutely no obligation on your part. Mail it TODAY! 


Paumer INstrrutTe oF AUTHORSHIP 
Dept. 147-B, Palmer Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 


I am interested in: ( ) Short Story Writing; 
( ) English and Self-Expression; ( ) Photoplay 
Writing; ( ) Writers’ Criticism Service. 


Name 


Address 
All correspondence strictly confidential. 
No salesman will call 


| 
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The Business Woman, formerly at 366 Adelaide 
Street, is now located at 177 Jarvis Street, Toronto, 
Canada, and is published monthly instead of week- 
ly No appointment of an editor has been made 
since the resignation of Byrne Hope Sanders, who 
recently became editor of The Chatelaine. 

Arts and Decoration, 578 Madison Avenue, New 
York, is just now especially interested in garden 
material, writes Mary Fanton Roberts, editor. Pre- 
ferred word lengths are from 1500 to 2000. Pay- 
ment is on publication at from 1 to 2 cents a word. 


Theatre Arts Monthly, 119 W. Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York, with its January issue en- 
larged the magazine by one-third, and opened an 
English office at 99 Regent Street, London, W. 1. 
Ashley Dukes is English editor, Edith J. R. Isaacs 
continuing as American editor. The magazine is 
now international in its scope and offers a market 
for material related to the theatre and drama, 
articles dealing with any period in any country, 
and for one-act plays. “No superficial and face- 
tious discussions of plays are desired. Our articles 
must be authoritative, informative, and interesting. 
Preferred word lengths are 1800 to 2500. Pay- 
ment is on publication at 2 cents a word, $5 each 
for short poems. Only first publishing rights are 
taken.” 

Psychology, formerly at 17 W. Sixtieth Street, 
is now located at 101 W. Thirty-first Street, New 
York. 

The Houschold Magazine, Fighth and Jackson 
Streets, Topeka, Kans., should be added to the 
list of magazines using the “tabloid” short-story. 
In addition to its usual length requirements of 
2500 to 6000 words, it admits short-stories under 
1000 words in length. Household and _ general 
articles are used. Payment is at 2 cents a word 
up, 50 cents a line for verse, on acceptance. 

The Drama, formerly at 59 E. Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, is now located at 289 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 

The Breeders’ Gazette, formerly at 817 Exchange 
Avenue, is now located at 1 Dexter Park Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Practical Home Economist is the new name of 
Home Economist and American Food Journal, 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York. The magazine, 
edited by Jessie A. Knox, uses brief educational 
articles on home economics for teachers, but buys 
very little outside material. 

Snappy Magazine, 28 W. Forty-fourth Street, 
New York, has rescinded its call for material. 
Virginia O’Day, editor, writes: ‘We have decided 
to eliminate unsolicited contributions, and to give 
assignments to various selected writers, covering 
our needs.” 

Model Airplane News, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, in reporting on a manuscript, wrote that 
it could not be used unless it was understood to 
be submitted gratis. 
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Miss 1930, 80 Lafayette Street, New York, al- 
though in the market for jokes, which are paid 
for at $2 each when acceptable, does not return un- 
acceptable jokes. Contributors should therefore 
be careful to keep copies, if submitting jokes to 
this market. 

Texas Pioneer, 207 Gunter Building, San An- 
tonio, Tex., will not be in the market for articles 
for the next few months, writes D. J. Wooding, 
editor. At present it is a bi-monthly, but will be 
issued monthly in the near future. It uses color- 
ful articles of the Southwest with the pioneering 
slant, ideal length 1500 words, yesterday and 
modern, but most of this is by assignment. “Our 
only other need is for short-stories, which we have 
difficulty in acquiring. We want the Southwest 
done in the Brete Harte style, stressing background 
and character, stories of the old days and also to- 
day, Rather a wide range in our slant. The ideal 
length is 2500 words. We do not want the usual 
pot-boiler story; we wish to encourage serious 
writing. Payment is just before publication at a 
rate from $2.50 to $15.00 per contribution. No 
payment is made for verse.” 

The Add-leatures Service, formerly at 405 In- 
diana Pythian Building, Indianapolis, Ind., has 
gone out of business without the formality of re- 
turning manuscripts submitted by contributors. It 
is reported that Harry Hale, who conducted the 
service, after giving up his office, was located at 
the English Hotel, Indianapolis, but checked out 
a few weeks ago, leaving no forwarding address. 


Sunbeam, the magazine for little folks published 
by the Board of Christian Education of the Pres- 
byterian Church, 420 Witherspoon Building, Phila- 
delphia, “is undergoing radical changes,” writes 
Elizabeth S. Whitehouse, assistant editor. “The 
whole plan for its publication is being studied by 
our research department, and will come before 
our Curriculum Committee probably in February, 
at which time revised policies and date of adop- 
tion will be fixed. One thing is clear: the title 
and the length of story is to be changed.” 

Startling Detective Adventures, Robbinsdale, 
Minn., new member of the Fawcett group, re- 
quires short-stories of around 5000 words, novel- 
ettes around 10,000 words, and serials of four to 
six 10,000-word installments. Fact stories, dram- 
atically written and accompanied by photographs 
of principals, scenes, etc., are used. They must 
deal with unusual crimes and their solutions; 
unsolved mysteries are not wanted. The detective 
and clue angles should be stressed. Suspense 
should be held as long as possible before revealing 
the villains. Payment is at 2 cents a word on ac- 
ceptance. Roscoe Fawcett and Jack Smalley are 
editors. 

Richard R. Smith, Inc., 12 FE: Forty-first Street, 
New York, is a new publishing firm featuring 
fiction, biography, history, philosophy, and juve- 
niles. 
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Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 


Editor for 25 years, Adventure, McClure’s, 
Romance, Delineator, etc., is now helping writ- 
ers as only an editor of long and successful 
experience can. 


MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 
COURSES IN FICTION WRITING 
lf you want real help—frankness, not flattery, send 
for Booklet 
Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 
Carmel New York 


Author “Fundamentals of Fiction Writing,” 
“Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing,” etc. 


WRITERS’ NAMES 


Get in direct touch with the various writers in 
the country. We are able to supply amateurs, as- 
piring writers and those who have subscribed to 
one of the writers’ magazines. We have—11,954 
Student Writers, 3,500 Amateur Writers, 6,575 As- 
piring Writers, and 3,100 Writers who have re- 


cently taken subscription to a Writers’ Magazine. 
We invite your inquiries and your request for 
samples of the advertisements that brought the 
inquiries and the Orders. Also our_ reasonable 
prices. If you have a late list of bona fide writers’ 
names to dispose of we would be glad to hear from 


L. C. Scott 


1208 Perry St. Davenport, Iowa. 


A hair-raising story of mystery and horror 


and the old mill mill at midnight 
is not half so exciting as 


Solar Psychology 


By Alan M. Emley, LL.B. 


because this book tells you about yourself. 

Have you ever experienced the joy of knowing 
you can do one thing better than anyone else? 

Is there a little genius slumbering within you? 

For what are you best fitted by Nature 

—A writer? 
—A lawyer? 
—A farmer? 
—A musician? 

Solar Psychology answers these questions. It 
will enable you to analyze yourself and others. It 
will help you to create fiction characters true to 
ife. 


Will you examine it at my risk? 


WILLIAM H. ANDRE, Publisher 
Kittredge Bldg. . Denver, Colo. 
Send Solar Psychology on approval. I will re- 


tain it five days for examination, and will then 
send six dollars or return it. 


At Last! 


a complete, 
practical book 


HOW TO 
WRITE 
FOR THE 
TALKING 
PICTURES 


4 The talkies have revolutionized the 
motion picture industry. But how 
does this affect the writer? Within a 
year the average number of manu- 
scripts received by Hollywood pro- 
ducers has dropped from 2,000 to 100. 
Why? Because scarcely anyone yet 
knows how to write successfully for 
the talkies. 


4 “The Art of Sound Pictures,” by 
Pitkin and Marston, just published, 
opens up to writers a new field rich in 
possibilities. It tells what the public 
and producers want, what the techni- 
cal problems of talking pictures are, 
and gives detailed advice on how plots 
should be constructed and dialogue 
written, how emotions should be ex- 
pressed. Every point is illustrated by 
reference to actual pictures. 


4 “The Art of Sound Pictures” con- 
tains a digest of the rules of censor- 
ship (of vital importance), a glossary 
of technical terms, a list of the studio 
sets available at Hollywood, and a 
valuable bibliography on the emotions. 


4 In short, here is the indispensable 
book for anyone who wants to write 
for the screen today. 


THE ART OF SOUND PICTURES, by 
WALTER B. PITKIN, Story Editor, 
Equitable Pictures Corpn., formerly 
Story Director, Universal Pictures 
Corpn, author of “How to Write Sto- 
ries,” “The Psychology of Happiness,” 
etc., and WILLIAM M. MARSTON, 
Vice-President, Equitable Pictures 
Corpn., formerly Director of Public Serv- 
ice, Universal Pictures Corpn., author of 
“The Emotions of Normal People,’ etc. 
With an Introduction by JESSE L. 
LASKY. Price $2.50 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York City 
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TYPING—REVISION—VERSE CRITICISM 

Distinctive typing; unabridged-dictionary service; 
one carbon. Prose: copying from typed copy, 50c per 
1000 words; from handwritten, 75c per 1000 words. 
Poems: lc per line. Literary revision of prose, 50c 

per 1000 words. Verse criticism, 3c per line. 

AGNES C. HOLM 
Author of “Evolution of a Poem” 


1711-A Spring Street Racine, Wis. 


Writers---speakers 


and everyone who wants to be inter- 


esting—MUST HAVE THIS BOOK 


SO SAY 
the WI SE 


pil 
Hazel Cooley and Norman L. Corwin 


A book of wise-cracks, epigrams, 
bonmots and witty sayings of 
Mencken, Haywood Broun, Shaw, 
Fanny Hurst, Will Rogers, Mus- 
solini and 694 other famous peo- 
ple. Classified for ready reference. 


All book stores, or postpaid on receipt 
of $2.10 


Send for free list 
of important pub- 
lications of interest 
to those who write. 


GEORGE SULLY & CO. 
Dept. A.J., 114 E. 25th St., New York 


“AUTHOR’S SUPPLIES 


MANUSCRIPT PAPER AND ENVELOPES 
Do not send out your work carelessly. Do not use paper 
of all sizes, and cheap envelopes that wear out in transit 
and allow the contents to become soiled. Use regulation 
size manuscript stock, and send flat. The appearance of 
your manuscript always counts much in getting an_editor’s 
attention. WE CAN SUPPLY YOUR NEEDS AT NOMINAL 


COST. 
HEAVY KRAFT ENVELOPES 
Size 9x12, with flap for sealing 
25 envelopes 
50 envelopes 1.15 
MEDIUM WEIGHT KRAFT ENVELOPES 
Size 9x12, with flap for sealing 


25 envelopes 45 
50 envelopes 
100 envelopes 1.50 
Size 414x12 
25 envelopes -40 
50 envelopes 75 
100 envelopes 1.35, 
MEDIUM WEIGHT KRAFT ENVELOPES 
Size 4x11 
50 envelopes 50 
100 envelopes -90 


MANUSCRIPT PAPER 
Size 82x11, weight 20 pounds 


¥Y% ream (250 sheets), good grade bond -80 

One ream (500 sheets), good grade bond 2000.00.00... 1.50 

1000 sheets 2.75 
Unmarked bond, good grade white 

ream (250 sheets) 

One ream (500 sheets) 1.25 

1000 sheets 2.25 


Prices include prepaid postage anywhere in the U. S. 


A. D. FREESE & SON, Printers-Publishers 
Upland, Indiana 


Five Novels Monthly, 80 Lafayette Street, New 
York, unlike the majority of other magazines in 
the Clayton group, requires that the central theme 
of its fiction shall be romance. John Burr, who is 
now managing editor, succeeding I. L. Darby, 
writes that the magazine is glad to consider novel- 
ettes of 25,000 words, dealing with love, detective, 
adventure, Western, and sport themes, a woman 
interest predominating. “We use any setting, 
provided that the hero or heroine, or both, are 
American. We do not use sex, jazzy, or the 
problem type of story. Payment is on acceptance 
at 2 cents a word and up.” 

The Southern Aviator, Temple, Tex., is the 
present name of the magazine formerly entitled 
The Aviator. Horace T. Chilton, former editor, 
writes that he has not been connected with the 
publication since last April. 

Scotland Yard, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
is a new monthly magazine of the Dell Publishing 
Company devoted to true detective and mystery 
stories each told under the by-line of some one 
connected with the case. 

The Eyencourt Press, 440 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, is a new publishing firm headed by Frank 
Delmar, formerly with Pascal Covici. 

Motor Life, formerly at 523 Plymouth Court, 
is now located at 3815 Armitage Avenue, Chicago. 


Discontinued—Suspended 


Brentano’s Book Chat, New York. 

Western Novel Magazine, New York. 

Popular Radio & Television, New York. (Mail 
returned. ) 


Prize Contests 


The Graphic Publishers Limited, Graphic Build- 
ing, Ottawa, Canada, announce a prize contest for 
the best Canadian novel submitted before Decem- 
ber 1, 1930, by Canadian authors only. Contestants 
must be Canadian by birth or adoption, resident in 
Canada or elsewhere. The first prize is $2500; 
second, $1500; third, $1000. No theme is barred, 
no setting prescribed, no word limit set. Manu- 
scripts, which need not necessarily be first efforts, 


WANT HELP FROM A RECOGNIZED AUTHOR? 
LISTE!N! ALL FOR 50 cents per 1000 words! 
PROFESSIONAL clean copy and one carbon. 
List of 5 possible markets. 

Criticism if I deem story unsalable. 
JOSEPH B. FOX 
1355 Mason Street San Francisco, California 
Author of stories in Triple-X, Ace-High, Sport Story 
Magazine, 10 Story Book, ete. 


SUPERIOR TYPING SERVICE 
A former U. S. Government employee, with long 
ene in preparing and typing manuscripts for 
pu lication, otters a prompt, neat, accurate and su- 
perior service, including corrections of spelling, punc- 
tuation, paragraphing, etc. All work carefully prool- 
read. 50c per thousand words. Special rate for long 
manuscripts. Send work for estimate. 
GEORGE L. TREAT 
Denver, Colorado 


1448 Pennsylvania St. 
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LET ME HELP YOU SELL 


December $1st. 

It is with great pleasure that I look back over the past few months’ work with those 
writers who have come to me for help. Most of them were beginners; one or two had sold 
a little in hit-or-miss fashion, but had not sold for months before they came to me for help. 
They all had to learn which of their ideas had editorial possibilities; they had to learn to 
plot and develop these ideas for definite markets, of whose requirements they knew little 
or nothing. Nevertheless, since September Ist I have helped these writers plot, revise, and 
sell forty-four stories to the magazines! Several novels have appeared, one of them dedi- 
cated to me because of my help. This is a record that I do not think any similar group 
anywhere can match. 

These writers are my friends. It has been a pleasure to help them; but they are now 
leaving me for they have mastered their problems and are selling. I must make new friends, 
help new writers with new problems in fulfilling the ever-changing requirements of the 
different magazines. 

LET ME HELP YOU SELL. Write me frankly, and let’s talk things over. I’m human 
and I’m interested in your problem. Fiction comes from human reactions; to fully under- 
stand a manuscript some knowledge of the person behind that manuscript is needed. If you 
haven’t written but want to write, a personal letter to me is even more essential. 

If you intend to do anything with your writing, now is the time to start. Putting it off 
means never getting it done. Ask for the free booklet “How I Work With Writers,” and 
tell me about your literary history and ambitions. 

Let me help you make 1930 a year of successful writing. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Author of stories in Saturday Evening Post, etc.; former 
Fiction Editor of Collier’s; author of ‘Narrative Technique.” 


342 Madison Avenue 


New York City 


THE WRITER’S SERVICE BUREAU 
Franklin, Ohio 

(JAMES KNAPP REEVE—AGNES M. REEVE, 

editors) offers competent editorial assistance in the 

criticism, revision and marketing of manuscripts. Everyone has a chance right now! Your story may be 

Circular explaining methods and charges sent On just what is needed today due to tremendous changes in 

request. Book manuscripts a specialty, correctly methods of screen production. No matter how unimportant 


HAVE YOU A STORY FOR THE Jalkies? 


A NEW FIELD FOR WRITERS 


typed and prepared for publication. 


The charges for Reading, full letter of Criticism, and 
Advice Regarding Markets, are as follows: 


1,000 words or less.........$1.00 2,000 to 3,000 words........$2.25 
1,000 to 2,000 words........ 1.60 3,000 to 4,000 words......, 3.00 
4,000 to 5,000 words........ 3.75 


Words over 5,000, in one manuscript, and up to 40,000 
words, 50 cents additional for each thousand words, 

For more than 40,000 words, special rates on request. 

POETRY. $1.50 for one, two, or three poems of a total 
between 10 and 50 lines, and $3.00 for one, two, or three 
poems of a total between 50 and 100 lines. 

TYPING OF MANUSCRIPTS—50c a thousand words. With 
one carbon copy, 75c. 

Revision, complete editing, or rewriting if required, will 
be charged for according to the extent and character of 


the work, 
Also Textbooks for Writers: 


Where and How to Sell Manuscripts.............20+ 8.50 
Art of Inventing Characters (Polti) .............++ 2.50 
The Rhyming Dictionary of the English Language 
Juvenile Story Writing (Robinson) ................ 2.10 
Technique of Fiction Writing (Dowst) .............. 1.75 
36 Dramatic Situations (Polti) ...........0.0eeeeee 1.50 
Plotting the Short Story (Chunn) ................. 1.00 
hymes & Meters (Winslow) 
Bigelow’s Handbook of Punctuation ..............-. .70 
How to Write a Short Story (Quirk) ............... 65 


(Catalogue 30 others) Correspondence Invited 


THE WRITERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
6 Alexander Bldg. Franklin, Ohio 


your story may seem to you, send it to me for personal 
criticism-revision (if necessary)—and sales service. Twelve 
years experience—formerly Story Editor at one of the big- 
gest studios. Personal contact with Studio Editors. Write 
for free folder. References, if desired. 

ADELINE M. ALVORD 

Authors’ Service Bureau 

Dept. F-1, 219 Security Bldg., Los Angeles 


ATTENTION! NEW WRITERS 


The New Writer’s Magazine, a new publication de- 
voted wholly to the needs of young and aspiring 
writers, announces a special price reduction offer for 
60 days, starting February 1st and continuing until 
April 1st. During this period you can secure this 
valuable help and guide for only— 

$1.50 per year, (12 numbers) 

This magazine offers the best proposition in the 
world for new writers. Many are finding it the most 
valuable help they have ever seen. It has been called 
by others “The Beginner’s Opportunity.”” Many of 
the leading critics of the country are recommending 
it to all New Writers. Regular subscription price 
$2.50, established February, 1929. 

Be sure and have your subscription reach us in 
time to receive the April issue, it will be a SPECIAL 
TRADE JOURNAL and FEATURE STORY NUM- 
BER. Anyone interested in this special line of work 
cannot afford to miss this number; it will be worth a 
year’s subscription alone. 

If you will send your subscription now, you can 
save $1.00. Sample copy on request and 15c in stamps. 


The New Writer’s Magazine, Upland, Ind. 
(Mention Author & Journalist) 


% 

Modern Photoplay Writing—Its Craftsmanship (Dim- 
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must bear a pen-name on wrapper or title page and 
be accompanied by a sealed envelope bearing on 
its outside the same pen-name and containing the 
real name and address of the author. The wrapper 
should be marked, “Novel Contest.” The com- 
mittee of judges, to be announced later, will con- 
sist of three or five well-known and impartial lit- 
erary men. The results of the contest will be an- 
nounced March 31, 1931, and the prize-winning en- 
tries will be published in the fall of 1931. Sub- 
mission of MSS. will be considered as an offer 
to Graphic Publishers, Ltd. to publish them 
whether they win prizes or not. 


The Woman’s Home Companion-Bobb’s Merrill 
Company $25,000-prize contest for a novel of the 
American city was incorrectly listed in our Jan- 
uary issue as closing March 3lst, 1930. The clos- 
ing date is March 15th, Intending contestants 
please note. 

A contest for the best hymn on peace is an- 
nounced by the Hymn Society, a national organiza- 
tion of writers and composers. This is the third 
contest for new Christian hymns sponsored by the 
society, prizes for an “Aviator’s Hymn” and a 
“Missionary Hymn” having been previously award- 
ed. Following the selection of the winning words, 
as in previous contests, the Society will offer a 
second prize for a suitable musical setting. The 
prize for the best hymn on peace is $100. The 
competition is open to all writers in the English 
language. The form of the poem shall be lyric, 
suited for musical setting as a hymn, and adapted 
for use in congregational singing. Closing date, 
May 1, 1930. Manuscripts must bear a nom de 
plume and the name of the writer must appear 
within a separate envelope inscribed on the out- 
side with the nom de plume. Mail all submitted 
poems to Miss Caroline B. Parker, 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 

The National Retail Coal Merchants’ Association 
offers a $500 first prize and others ranging down 
to ten of $5 each for a slogan. Not more than 
seven words preferred, but longer ones will be 
considered. Contestants may submit as many slo- 
gans as desired, using ink or typewriter, writing 
on only one side of paper, with name and address 
in upper right-hand corner of each sheet. Closing 
date, February 28, 1930. Slogans may be sub- 
mitted to dealers who are members of the associa- 
tion or to Coal Slogan Contest, 1001 Fifteenth 
Street, Washington, D. C., or to other headquarters 
addresses listed in a folder outlining the condi- 
tions, obtainable from any dealer. 


Clues, 80 Lafayette Street, New York, announces 
a series of contests entitled “Baffles,” which pre- 
sent crimes for readers to solve. Prizes of $25, 
$15, $10, and three of $5 will be given for the best 
accounts not exceeding 200 words which answer 
the questions at the end of the problem presented 
in each issue. Closing dates are given in connec- 
tion with the problems as published. 
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Eaton, Crane & Pike Company, Pittsfield, Mass., 
announce a contest with 325 awards, ranging from 
$1000 to $10, for best letters of three specified 
types: 1. a love letter. 2. a “bread-and-butter 
letter (a letter of appreciation to your hostess 
after a visit.) 3. a farewell letter to a friend who 
is going away. Closing date, May 31, 1930. Full 
name and address of contestant must appear on 
the reverse side of sheet or bottom of last page. 
Judges: Ray Long, editor of Cosmopolitan; Fannie 
Hurst, and Emily Post. Closing date, May 31, 
1930. 

College Life, 25 W. Forty-third Street, New 
York, conducts a cover title contest, in which 
prizes of $15, $10, and $5 are offered each month. 

The Independent Women, 1819 Broadway, New 
York, offers a prize for the best business short-cut 
each month. 

Printing Industry, 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, pays $5 each for brief, practical suggestions 
acceptable for printing in its “Tricks o’ the Trade” 
department. The suggestions must deal with 
printers’ problems. 

The Denver Post, Denver, Colo., is conducting 
a literary contest open only to amateur writers 
not more than 25 years of age, living in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Prizes are $50 for best fiction 
story under 5000 words and $25 for best non- 
fiction fact article under 1000 words concerning a 
live news topic. Closing date, February 8. Address 
Writing Contest Editor. 

General Federation of Woman’s Clubs, Wash- 
ington, D. C., through the General Federation 
News, has announced a prize contest for essays 
on the “Right Use of Leisure.” The contest is 
conducted through state chairmen, from whom 
information may be obtained, or contestants may 
address Mrs. John S. Maurer, 6546 Kimbark Ave- 
nue, Chicago. Prizes are $50, $25, $15, and $10. 
Closing date, April 15, 1930. 

Blade and Ledger, W. D. Boyce Company, 510 
N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, makes the follow- 
ing announcement: “Our offer of $3 for each 
letter on ways of earning money in spare time that 
we select for publication is again renewed. In 
submitting your letters, please give details that 
will help others to follow your lead. Address 
Readers’ Selling Experience Letters.” 


The Playmakers, Berkeley, Calif., hold a con- 
test each year in which prizes of $30 and $15 are 
awarded. The contest closes about September Ist 
each year. “While contributors have been for the 
most part, local writers, the Playmakers will wel- 
come plays from any place in the United States, 
since their aim is the stimulation of native drama.” 


Richard Aldington, French novelist, has estab- 
lished an annual poetry award to go to an Ameri- 
can poet who shall have contributed to at least 
one issue of This Quarter, a literary review pub- 
lished at 4 rue Delambre, Paris. 


— 
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IMPORTANT TO 
WRITERS 


“The new writer has no chance” is a complaint 
sometimes voiced. It is unjustified. Clients of 
mine—every one a “new writer’—have sold to 
practically all markets, including Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Collier’s, Red Book, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Ladies’ Home Journal, Pictorial Re- 
view, Cosmopolitan, the action magazines, detec- 
tive magazines, etc. One sold over $2,000 worth 
to one group last year. Several had novels pub- 
lished and plays produced. One had a musical 
comedy produced. 


THEY SELL BECAUSE THEY 
LEARNED HOW TO WRITE TO SELL! 
I offer Criticism and Sales Service—Collabora- 
tion—Coaching 


My own work appears in leading magazines. I 
do for myself what I offer to do for others. 


If you want to break in, or increase your sales, 
write for terms. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
(Author of “Landing the Editor’s Checks,” etc.) 
P. O. Box 2602-M 
San Francisco, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION 


Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed to con- 
form with editors’ requirements. Minor revision 
and marketing if desired. Prompt service. Reason- 
able rates. 

E. S. DIERDORFF 
1117 S. Maple Carthage, Mo. 


HELEN DUVAL 
Former Associate Editor College Humor Magazine 
Short stories, novels, articles criticized. Edited 
and marketed. Typing, 50c thousand words, 
one carbon favetehed, Write for details. 
Special Attention Given Young Writers 


511 Aldine Ave., Dept. E-1 Chicago, III. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Quickly, accurately, neatly. Let us 
help you to success. Write for infor- 


mation to 
MILNER WRITERS SERVICE 
Box 542 Glenrock, Wyoming 


THE WrRITER’Ss MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 


A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART | says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the nature of the work it must be done in 
Solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a fel- 
low craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents $3.00 a year 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


W RITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 

Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, an 
editor and consulting critic of established utation and 
15 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of writers 
to a better understanding of story values and editorial re- 
quirements. Send for particu 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters 
20: Westminster Place, Charlotte, N. C. 


What Do YOU Expect 


To make from your writing? Double what you 
did last 12 months? My service will increase your 
sales and lessen your labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
Box 991, Dept. J. Hartford, Conn. 


ARTHUR E. SCOTT 


AUTHORS’ AGENT AND EDITORIAL CRITIC 
A MAGAZINE EDITOR OF LONG EXPERIENCE 


Manuscripts criticized, revised, and 
marketed at reasonable rates. 


516 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE 


IS YOUR STORY SEEMINGLY A | 


HOPELESS DUD? 


I sell many such seerhing duds for writers, after 
they have almost given them up in despair! Write 
for my folder, and learn of the sales I have made of 
apparently hopeless stories for writers. DO IT AT 
ONCE. Joseph Lichtblau, Author’s Agent, Box 10, 
Station R, New York City. 


EXPERT MANUSCRIPT PREPARATION 


Accurate and artistic typing. Thorough qualification 
demonstrated by ten years as teacher of commercial sub- 
jects, including English, spelling, punctuation, type- 
writing. Fastest possible service compatible with quality. 
Prose, excellent bond paper, 50 cents per 1000 words; 
verse, 1 cent per line; one carbon. A professional service. 


LOTTIE CATON ABBOTT 
1702 Millington St. Winfield, Kansas 


‘Test Your Story Writing 
Ability FREE 


Do you long to succeed as an author? Many 
poten writers don’t know their own dor- 
mant ability. Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test in- 
dicates your power to — plots, characters 


short story authority, offers you a complete, 
Dr. Burton practical, result-getting home-study training. 
It develops style, ability, perfects technique, 
and teaches the methods of successful writers. 
ANALYSIS TEST FREE. Send for it today and receive 
expert critic’s opinion of your study instinct—also booklet, 
“Short Story Writing,’’ and evidence of the success of Dr. 
Burton’s students. 


Laird Extension Institute, 611 Laird Bldg., Mpls., Minn. 


JUVENILE WRITERS 
Exchange Rejection Slips for Checks 


Sixty cents will bring you a comprehensive juvenile 
market-list, plus information regarding editorial re- 
quirements gained from personal experience and con- 
tact with the editors. 

CLEWLEY CLIFFORD 
233 Broadway Rockland, Maine 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Dr. Richard Burton, a nationally recognized 
| | 
| | | 
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Trade, Technical and Class Journal 
i Department 


JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 
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HANDLING THE O. K. 


RIEF with O. K. material can be averted 
through a policy of leaving the interview with 
precautions taken. 

One does not have to be a mind-reader to real- 
ize when cooperation extended is not whole- 
hearted. What is the reason? Probe for it; learn 
the doubt in the subject’s mind. 

He may not be convinced of the “policy” of 
a story. Internal politics of his house may be 
involved; he feels that someone else should have 
credit for the material He may have a fear 
that higher-ups will disapprove. Learn what the 
obstructing thing in your subject’s mind is. 

The department editor recalls a story requiring 
O. K. which, obtained in part from the health 
officer of a large city, would have become one of 
those manuscripts which “mysteriously” meet with 
delay, delay, delay, in handling for O. K., had not 
a frank discussion been forced. The impediment 
was sensed. 

“This is the way I propose to handle this mate- 
rial,” the official was told. “Will you O. K. it 
when I submit it to you?” 

The officer declared he would not O. K. it—and 
why. Further conversation of a few minutes, and 
a subordinate official, from whom he was quite 
willing for the story to emanate, receiving O. K., 
was determined on. 

Try this question on the interviewer: “Writing 
this material up, Mr. Smith, what do you want 
me to be especially careful about?” 

If the interviewer is thoroughly sold on the 
proposed article, the disaster of repudiation upon 
submission, or interminable delays in handling for 
O. K., will occur very rarely, if at all. 


oooo0 
LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


In THE TRADE, TECHNICAL, AND CLASS 
JourNAL 


Trained Men, Scranton, Pa., published by the 
International Correspondence Schools, is glad to 
consider suggestions for articles before the actual 
article is submitted. “In this manner we try to 
help the writer to avoid useless work,” writes D. C. 
Vandercook, director. 

Lighting Fixtures & Lighting, 215 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, S. Parlett, associate editor, is a 
specialty magazine in the electrical field concerned 
exclusively with lighting and the installation of 
lighting fixtures in large buildings. Payment is 
1 cent per word on publication. 
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Motor World Wholesale, Chestnut and Fifty- 
sixth Streets, Philadelphia, is in the market for 
short personality sketches. ‘We need hobby pic- 
tures,” writes C. C. Swearingen, managing editor. 
“Call on the automotive equipment wholesalers in 
your town and get a picture of the men engaged 
in their particular hobby, whether it’s cultivating a 
garden, tennis, fishing, gunning, kodaking, horse- 
back riding, driving an airplane or what-not. 
Where the wholesaler’s face is hardly recogniz- 
able in a group picture, it is imperative that we 
also get a cabinet picture.” Five dollars will be 
paid for each picture used, and the pictures will 
be returned in good condition. 


Food Shop News, 1209 Sycamore Street, Cincin- 
nati, N. Silverblatt, manager, is overstocked and 
requests that no further material be submitted for 
a while. 


Electrical Trade Publishing Company, which 
publishes The Jobber’s Salesman, Electrical Con- 
tracting, and Mill Supplies, announces the removal 
of its offices from 53 W. Jackson Boulevard to 
520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


The Gulf Coast Sportsman, 3301 Buffalo Drive, 
Houston, Tex., a monthly magazine devoted to 
hunting, fishing, motor-boating, golf, polo, and 
aviation in the states which border the Gulf of 
Mexico, will make its initial appearance in March. 
It will come from the presses of The Gulf Pub- 
lishing Company, which already publishes six in- 
ternationally known trade publications. W. V. 
Gross, editor, writes: “The Gulf Coast Sports- 
man can use stories on any of the subjects named 
provided the action has taken place in the territory 
to which it is devoted. All articles submitted 
should be accompanied by gloss print illustrations 
for reproduction. This magazine has no definite 
per word scale of pay for articles, the author's 
remuneration depending upon the editor’s opinion 
of the story’s value.” 

The Manufacturing Jeweler, 42 Weybosset 
Street, Providence, R. I., is planning a slight 
change in the editorial policy, according to Harry 
B. Frost. In the future, fewer retail articles will 
be used, but more material of interest to manu- 
facturers and wholesalers. “We can use ghost 
articles signed by prominent wholesalers or manu- 
facturers, and such articles should run from 100 
to 1500 words.” Fair rates paid. 

Save the Surface Magazine, 18 E. Forty-first 
Street, New York, is now edited by Helen B. 
Ames, successor to Jane Stewart. 


| 
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COLLECTION SERVICE For 
WRITERS 


When a publication owes you for mate- 
rial, and you cannot secure payment— 


When an editor fails to return your 
manuscript, ignoring your letters— 


When a_ publication disputes your 
claim, and will not settle— 


ASSIGN YOUR CLAIM TO 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


COLLECTION SERVICE IS BONDED 


The collection service now offered by The Author 
& Journalist is one in which it takes great pride. 
Arrangements have been perfected whereby con- 
nections for legal service are possessed for every 
publishing point in the United States and Canada. 
Moreover, The Author & Journalist feels that its 
connections are especially capable. 


The Service Department of The Author & Journ- 
alist has been bonded by the National Surety Com- 
pany for $5,000. The bond is posted with the State 
of Colorado. This means that the ultimate in 
safety is offered every patron of the service. 


The management of the Collection Department 
will be directly under John T. Bartlett, who not 
only has the benefit of adjustment experience over 
many years with hundreds of magazines, but who 
is co-author of what is recognized to be the leading 
American text on retail credits and collections. 
This is ‘Retail Credit Practice,’ published by 
Harper & Brothers. 


The services of this new department are on a 
very reasonable basis of fees. In the case of col- 
lections, fees are contingent—to be paid only as 
collection is effected. 


SEND US YOUR PROBLEMS 


Within the scope of this department will come 
general service of an advisory nature. If you 
have any literary problem which does not seem to 
come within the scope of the Criticism Department, 
submit it to the Service Department. It will 
handled conscientiously and expertly for you. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


1839 Champa Street Denver, Colorado 


EFFICIENT SALES SERVICE 


FoR writers who prefer to market their work through a 
competent agent, The Author & Journalist offers 
writers, beginners ad advanced, a reliable sales service. 


Fees: A reading fee of $1 for the first 1000 words 
25c for each additional thousand, is charged. The com- 
mission on sales is 15%, minimum commission $4. If a 
manuscript is not considered salable by The A. & J. staff, 
it is returned with a brief, helpful critical opinion. 


Florence Brent Thompson, Oregon, wrote, “The check 
which I have just received from you in payment for my 
story, ‘The Fate of Bill Laramie,’ pleases me tremen- 
dously; I agree that the rate is extremely good; frankly, 
much better than I expected; and I feel that a great deal 
of credit is due to you for the successful way in which 
you have handled this.” 


Chauncey Thomas, Denver, wrote: ‘Your sale of my 
“Heap Bad Kiowa” to Popular Magazine, after you had 
submitted it to twenty-eight other markets, is a tribute 
to your persistence in marketing a manuscript in which 
you have confidence.” 


Evans Wall, Pond, Mississippi, whose first book “The 
No-Nation Girl,” we placed for him with The Century 
Company, wrote: “I shall never forget the debt of grati- 
tude I owe you. . .. Your counsel and encouragement led 
me to write the book. ’’ ’” 


The knowledge of markets possessed by The Author & 
Journalist is greater than that of most writers. We claim 
no magic formula which will enable us to sell unsalable 
work. The sales agency guarantees only to devote honest, 
intelligent effort to selling manuscripts accepted for that 
purpose. If material lacks sales possibilities we tell you 
so frankly and point out the defects from an editorial 
standpoint. 

The agency does not market photoplays, jokes, or verse. 
It handles articles and all types of salable fiction. 


Address The A. & J. Manuscript Sales Agency, 
1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


I am prepared to ‘finish’? manuscripts in all 
matters of spelling, punctuation, paragraphing, etc. 
Special rates. Prompt and accurate SERVICE 
guaranteed. 


KATHLEEN WISMER 


Sumner, Iowa 


CASH PRIZE CONTESTS 


For 25c our last monthly list. Has over 
135 contests and 2000 prizes with cash value 
over $100,000. Thomas & Co., Publishers of 
Lists, East Haddam, Conn. 


We'll Help You to SELL 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 West Forty-second Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Plays, Books, Magazine Fiction, Articles, Motion Pictures, 
etc. Send for circulars and editorial recommendations. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
MANUSCRIPTS, plays and poems neatly and 
accurately typed to meet editorial requirements. 
Prompt service. $0.50 per thousand words. Car- 
bon copy free. 
A. S. MOORE 
1154 So. Berendo Street Los Angeles, Calif. 


WRITERS OF SONG POEMS 
(or melodies) 


One of America’s popular song writers offers you 
a bona fide proposition. Send for it now and 
convinced. Three of his songs alone sold over 
400,000 phonograph records. 


Ray Hibbeler, D187X, 2104 N. Keystone Av. f 
Chicago 


No. 60 Fourteenth Street 


DE LUXE SERVICE 


For $1.00, and return postage, I will criticize, and fur- 
nish list of six best possible markets for any manu- 
script under 8,000 words. Quality typing at low rates. 
Write for circular. 


ANNE DONALDSON 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
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J. N. Wheeler, Starchroom Laundry Journal, 415 
Commercial Square, Cincinnati, Ohio, announces 
a change in size. The paper will continue to have 
two columns, but wil! be of standard size, that is, 
9x12 page size, 7x10 type page size. With the 
change in size, there will be a decided change in 
the type of material used. Heretofore, articles 
have frequently run to 2000 words or more. Now, 
only when a story especially warrants it, will 
articles be longer than one page. Sub-titles should 
be put in, also the title of the article and any other 
notes that would aid in giving the articles better 
display. “We are going to make a strenuous effort 
to have all articles illustrated and would appre- 
ciate it if you would make every effort to secure 
photographs or give us some idea of what photo- 
graph would help brighten up the article so that 
we might make some effort to secure it.” 


Motor Boat, 521 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Gerald White, editor, is now a purely trade jour- 
nal, interested in articles, 800 to 1000 words, on 
boat and engine selling and manufacturing meth- 
ods, successful salesrooms, etc., shop kinks, and 
news items of builders and dealers. All mate- 
rial must be technically correct. Payment is made 
on publication, at $10 a page. 

Amusement Park Management, 114 E. Thirty- 
second Street, New York City, Charles Wood, 
editor, no longer desires tips on new parks, for 
which $5 each was formerly paid. Payment is 
on publication at 1 cent a word for articles of 500 
to 1000 words dealing with specific problems and 
success in park management and bathing pool 
management. $1.50 each is paid for photos. 


W. B. Ziff, who has succeeded H. W. Mitchell 
as editor of Acronautics, 608 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, writes: “Circulation of this publica- 
tion reaches the upper class of aeronautical execu- 
tives and also the high quality non-aeronautical exe- 
cutives. We are entering a market for non- 
technnical articles touching upon the use of the 
airplane in relation to ordinary business and pleas- 
ure routine. Any articles, whether on finance or 
private ownership of airplanes, would be attrac- 
tive to us.” Articles should range from 1500 to 
3000 words. Excellent rates are paid, but extra 
payment is not made for photographs submitted 
with articles. 

Advertising Age, a weekly publication devoted 
to the use of advertising, began publication at 537 
S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, the first of January. 
G. D. Crain, Jr., editor and publisher of Class 
& Industrial Marketing, is president, and M. E. 
Crain is managing editor. All news for Advertis- 
ing Age should be written with the national ad- 
vertising manager in mind. 

Edwin G. Wood, editor of Tile Talk, 507 W. 
Thirty-third Street, New York, desires good strong 
articles on the use of tile, also articles comparing 
tile with other building materials. 1 cent a word 
is paid on acceptance. 


“the business, etc., according to H. C. 


Retail Druggist, 250 W. Lafayette Boulevard, J 
Detroit, E. N. Hayes, president, writes that it is] 
well filled up with soda fountain material. The 

magazine has two writers, specializing in fountain ¥ 
material, who supply an article, each, monthly. 4 


National Lumberman, 4660 Maryland Avenue, ¥ 
St. Louis, Mo., is more interested in “at the® 
source” articles on lumbering than in articles deal- @ 
ing with the retail end of the industry, according ¥ 
to H. E. Blair. Payment for articles is rather 
slow, but rates are higher than formerly, approxi- 9 
mating 1 cent a word in one case reported. 4 


The Pet Shop, 5941 Grand Central Terminal, § 
New York, has been bought by The Pet Dealer, @ 
15 Park Row, New York, and combined with 7 
the latter. The Pet Dealer, now the only paper 7 
in the industry, is interested in stories of the suc- § 
cessful selling of pets, with occasional features on 7 
their care and raising. Benjamin F. Lippold is 7 
editor. Rates paid are not high—around ¥% cent 
a word. 


Cotton Ginners’ Journal, 109 Race Street, Dallas, 
Texas, will pay up to 1 cent a word on the first 
of the month following publication, for articles 
of about 2000 words concerning successful cotton ¥ 
ginners in Texas, according to the editor, Austin 
E. Burges. It would consider stories about ginners J 
in other states, if unusually good. 


Hatchery Tribune, Mt. Morris, IIl., is a com- 
panion magazine to Poultry Tribune, edited by O. 
A. Hanke. It uses hatchery success stories of 
about 500 words, also jokes, paying % cent a word | 
on acceptance. 

The Feed Bag, 86 E. Michigan Street, Mil-¥ 
waukee, Wis., David K. Steenberg, managing edi- ¥ 
tor, is issued monthly for retail feed dealers who 
want merchandising ideas which will help them 
to increase their sales. “Writers who stress this 
feature in their articles and who present something 
new and practical in selling feeds, will find an al- ¥ 
most sure-fire market for their work. Photo- @ 
graphs should accompany each story. The pre @ 
ferred length of articles is 1000 to 1500 words. @ 
We are interested in obtaining regular feature 9 
correspondents in the eastern states. Submit story ¥ 
with application. Our minimum rate is 1 cent @ 
a word upon publication, but outstanding work 
will be well rewarded. ‘ 

Western Flying, 145 S. Spring Street, Los@ 
Angeles, R. Randall Irwin editor, defines its pres @ 
ent needs as “articles of 100 to 3000 words on% 
aviation, sales, service, production, or aircraft opef- @ 
ation. No poetry or fiction is used. Payment i @ 
at 1 cent a word on publication; news items, 44 
cent a word. reasonable allowance for photos.” ~ 

American Restaurant, 5 S. Wabash Avenug 
Chicago, pays % cent a word up on publication 4 
for articles on restaurant operation, new ideas i 


managing editor. 
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